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NE hall-mark of a profession is the capacity so to control its 

members as to secure a standard of moral conduct for all. 

In. every profession there are great divergencies of intel- 
lectual and technical capacity. This is inevitable and renders 
possible the emergence of great leaders. But there shouid be a 
very limited possibility of divergence in moral conduct. There must 
be a standard; and a high one, to which all members are expected 
to attain. The Church, the legal profession, the medical profession, 
put a definite and high standard before their members, and dis- 
ciplinary courts in all case< strive w enforce this standard. Hitherto 
there has been no such machinery in the teaching profession, and 
the fact that such machinery is now emerging is one among many 
signs that a sense of professional responsibility, independent of the 
special work of this or that grade of teachers, is taking shape. 
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SIMPLEX DAILY PLAN BO! 


is a valuable labor and time-saving article. It provides a complete record of work being done, 
work planned and work accomplished. Covers complete term. 
Price, each, 75¢ postpaid 


DIALOGUES AND PLAYS 


Large stock always on hand. See catalogue 
No. 16, page 205. 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


Photogravures. in Sepia, 814x29 inches. 
No..1 American Poets (6). 
No. 4 British Poets (6). 
No. 5 British Authors (6). 
No. 6 Great Musicians (6). 
No. 10 Great Artists (6). 
‘Framed, each group 


BUSY WORK MATERIAL 


An assortment covering every need. See. cata- 


. $2.25 logue No. 1¢ for full description. 


Decorations and Supplies for every holiday—St. Valentine’s, St. Patrick’s, Easter, Etc. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School 
Supply. House 


Calgary, Alta. 





Holiday in Europe this 
Tilhy Year and Get More for Your 
fe | Money than Ever Before ! 


SHRINERS’: TOUR 
with 

Miss HeLten McGrrcor 
Visit all the romantic locations where 
world’s musical history originated. 


6TH ALL CANADIAN TOUR THE MUSICAL 


Conducted by 
Miss Hipa HEssONn 


A choice of three tours. under the 


guidance of Miss Hesson, one of the 
most experienced European Travellers 
in Canada. Visit at least 7 countries. 


Sat 


PROF. F. W. KERR’S RECREATION 
TOUR 

Manitoba University, 
conduct an interesting 
and the Cana- 


Prof. Kerr of 
will personally 
party through Europe 
dian Battlefields. 


Write today for ilustrated, 


W. C. CASEY, Generai 


Miss MeGregor is assisted by Miss 
Mary Robinson, whose. knowledge of 
musical. Europe will be indeed valu-: J 
able. 


TRAVEL GUILD TOURS 


The world’s greatest Tour organiza- 
tion has; among their 1931 Personally 
Conducted Tours, one to suit every 
taste and every purse. 


descriptive literature and full information to 
i Passenger Agent, C.P.R. Bldg., 
Winnipeg, 


Canadian Pacific Steamships: 


Main and Portage, 
Man. 


The World's Greatest Travel engi 
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Objective Examinations in Content Subjects 


G. M. DUNLOP, M.A. 


HE two articles published in this magazine last 

year on the problem of measurement of re- 
sults, and particularly on the relative merits and 
weaknesses of the Objective and Essay type ex- 
aminations, were designed to serve as an exposi- 
tion of the problem of measurement. It was hoped 
that they might stimulate interest in this important 
subject. At that time space did not permit more 
than a brief study of the problem, and, as a result, 
certain aspects of the topic were neglected. In 
order that the study of the problem be complete, 
a further consideration of the topic seems neces- 
sary. 

It was suggested in the previous articles that 
the Objective examination had its place in the 
measurement of results in all subjects; however, 
the degree to which it can be used in each subject 
varies greatly. It is estimated that in French and 
Latin it can be used for ninety per cent of the 
examination. On the other hand, in Literature and 
Composition ten or fifteen per cent seems to be the 
limit to which it can be relied upon. 


Why should not the Objective test be as useful 
in such subjects as Literature and Composition as 
it is in the languages? The question opens up the 
discussion of a new aspect of measurement. I pro- 
pose to answer this question by dealing with the 


whole problem of the utility of the Objective ex- - 


amination in content subjects. 


By the content subjects one means subjects 
wherein the mastery of large masses of material 
of a narrative, descriptive or developmental nature 
is the prime aim, rather than the development of 
a skill or ability ; where the building up of a highly 
organized body of facts is the object rather than 
in the achieving of skill in solving intricate prob- 
lems as in Algebra, or mastering a new vocabulary 
and grammar as in Language. The content sub- 


jects usually referred to are Literature, Composi- . 


tion, History, Geography, History of Literature, 
General Science and, to a lesser degree, Physics. 
Other subjects are content subjects, too, in the 
degree that the material which they contain is 
purely descriptive or explanatory. 


In this class of subjects, and in each to the 
degree that this type of knowledge is present, the 
problem of examination is unique. The outcomes 
of teaching in these subjects are varied, and what- 
ever the technique of examination adopted, it must 
test all of these outcomes of teaching. Let us con- 
sider what, precisely, are these desirable outcomes 


of results of teaching in these subjects (I will risk 
criticism by tabulating) : 

. The recall of the facts involved in an inten- 
sive manner. 

The organization of the material recalled. 
The inter-relation of this material in logical 
fashion. 

. The arrangement of this material in a series 
of sequences based on cause and result. 
The evaluation of the facts recalled. 

The marshalling of this material as evi- 
dence for or against a possible outcome or 
conclusion. 

. The formation of conclusions or judgments 
— on the material recalled and organ- 
ized. 

The appreciation of the facts and conclu- 
sions as well as the characters and figures 
or situations considered. 

This is a somewhat detailed description of the 
desirable outcomes of teaching in content subjects. 
Any teacher of Literature, History, or other sub- 
ject of this class will admit that the memory as- 
pect of his subject is of minor importance when 
compared with the other outcomes referred to 
above. Unless these outcomes are achieved, teach- 
ing is poor. Unless they are measured the tech- 
nique of examination is faulty. 

What, precisely,.does the Objective examina- 
tion measure? It measures and measures well the 
following outcomes of teaching: 

1. Recall of facts. Memory or recall 

2. Recognition of facts. j only. 

3. Small, almost microscopic problems involv- 
ing judgment and the formation of conclu- 
sions. 

It fails in great measure to examine the ability 
of the students to organize the material studied; 
to inter-relate it; to work out elaborate and in- 
tensive causal sequences; to array the material 
as evidence for or against an outcome or conclu- 
sion; to form judgments of problems of a major 
nature; or to test appreciation of the work 
covered. In a word, the Objective examination fails 
even to scratch the surface of the richest outcomes 
of teaching which every teacher of a content sub- 
ject prides himself on achieving. 

Let us make the argument more concrete by 
considering and comparing the efficiency of a few 
Objective tests, and Essay type questions in these 
subjects. 
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History 1. \ 

Place the numbers of the correct statements below in 
the space provided on the right of the page. 

Julius Caesar—(1) Conquered the Gauls. (2) Or- 
ganized representative government. (3) Drove Han- 
nibal from Spain. (4) Helped the common people................... 
(5) Captured Carthage. 35s 

(This test is taken from a published book of 
Objective examinations). One can see that here 
we have a test of recognition, and possibly of dis- 
crimination. 

The following Objective Type test lays claim to 
testing reasoning power in students. It is also 
taken from the book referred to above: 

History 2. 

Make a cross before the phrase or statement which most 
wisely completes the idea. 

The feudal system 

..provided an economic, political, and military sys- 

tem which saved Europe from anarchy. 

ea was created for the purpose of furthering the 
designs of ambitious nobles. 

ibid lasted for such a short time that it left no per- 
manent influence. 

Here we have a type where the student is only 
required to recognize the correct statement or re- 
sponse, and to make a reasoned conclusion of so 
minute and superficial a nature as hardly to war- 
rant comparison with the searching power of an 
Essay Type examination question. 

It is to be remembered in fairness to the Ob- 
jective examination, that a question in History or 
any other subject would be a series of probably 
twenty units similar to the one given above. Thus 
the intensiveness of the examination would be 
greater than appears in this brief comparison. 


Let us contrast the effectiveness of such ques- 
tions as the ones given above with a common 
Essay Type question from the Departmental Ex- 
amination in History 3 of last year. 


History 3. 

John Graves Simcoe observed to his first parliament under 
the Constitutional Act that they had “no mutilated constitu- 
tion, but the very image and transcript of that of Great 
Britain.” 

(a) Describe carefully the main features of the system 

of government established by the Constitutional Act. 


(b) To what extent was the statement of Lieutenant- 
Governor Simcoe, quoted above, true; and to what 
extent false?. 

(c) In the light of later events discuss the wisdom of the 
division of Canada into two provinces. 

One observes that the first part is a test of 
memory, but a test of an intensive nature demand- 
ing that the student recall all of the facts con- 
cerned, not merely a few disjointed ones selected 
at random. It is also a test of the power of the 
student to organize these facts acceptably when 
they have been recalled. 

In the second part of the question the student 
must do more than recall the facts; he must com- 
pare the constitutions of England and Canada at 
that time and make judgments and conclusions 
which will show effectively whether he knows 
and understands his work thoroughly, and 
whether he has the power to manipulate his 
knowledge into significant and reasoned wholes. 
In the third part the student must recall related 
portions of subsequent History and marshal them 
in such fashion as to give evidence of the wisdom 
of the division of Canada into two provinces. 
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Now, compare the efficiency of these two types 
of examination. Weighing the two techniques 
carefully, it must be admitted that the Objective 
examination measures memory, recognition, and 
minute problems in reasoning, but that it fails to 
test the intensiveness of the student’s knowledge, 
his ability to organize and marshal that knowl- 
edge into logical arrangement, and his skill in 
making important conclusions, based on carefully 
considered and recorded evidence. 


In Literature, another of the content subjects, 
the same problem exists. The outcomes of teach- 
ing are so rich and varied that the Objective 
examination fails lamentably to measure a frac- 
tion of them. Let us consider several types of 
this examination technique in Literature. 


Literature 1. 

Place the number of the proper response in the space 
provided at the right of the page. 

The murder of Banquo took place 

(1) In Macbeth’s castle. (2) Out in the open. (3) In 
Mees TE eR Sy et eS 

This seems to be a memory test without any 
other outcome of teaching being considered. 


Another example of the Objective examina- 
tion in Literature follows: 
Literature 2. 

Underline T if the statement is true, F if false. 

As the play opens Macbeth has more kingly character- 
istics than Duncan. : T F 

Macbeth was, for a while, a possible heir to the 
throne. T F 

Here there is some slight element of reason 
and judgment as well as memory, but again the 
judgment element is so minute that it cannot 
compare in efficiency with an essay type question 
which searches the outcomes of teaching as 
keenly as the one which follows, taken from the 
Departmental examination paper used in Grade 
XII. 
Literature 3. 


It is generally assumed that Lady Macbeth possessed a 
character stronger than her husband’s. What evidence is 
there in support of this assumption? What arguments can 
you bring in support of the opinion that Macbeth was the 


’ stronger? 


Here, as in the case of History, the Essay type 
examination tests far more intensively and thor- 
oughly the outcomes of teaching. Not content 
with a barren test of recall or recognition, or at 
best, minute problems in judgment, it tests the 
student’s ability to recall the material presented, 
to select the relevant material, to arrange as 
evidence the facts concerned, and to form con- 
clusions supported by evidence in a valid and 
logical manner. Again one is forced to the con- 


. clusion that such an examination is infinitely more 


searching and effective than the meagre investiga- 
tion found in the Objective examination. 


What I have shown to be true in English and 
History is just as true in the other content subjects. 
The general outcomes of teaching are too rich and 
varied to be measured exclusively by the Objective 
examination. It can be used for testing the recall 
and the recognition of material, and for measur- 
ing lesser problems in judgment. To the extent 
that these are the sole outcomes of teaching, this 
method of measurement is desirable. We must 
then conclude that in the content subjects the use 
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of the Objective examination is strictly limited. 
True, it may have its place in the informal tests 
of the teacher, since the accuracy of marking as 
well as the speed of correction are very attractive 
features. But, on the other hand, if the varied 
outcomes of teaching in content subjects are’ to 
be measured, the Essay type examination alone 
will accomplish this end. In the formal examina- 
tions at Christmas and Easter or in June the use of 
Objective examinations would fail to test these 
outcomes and, more than that, fail to encourage 
the seeking of such ability on the part of the 
teachers or the pupils. 

There is still another angle of the problem. 
What would be the effect on the methods of teach- 
ing in this province, should emphasis in the content 
subjects be placed on this type of examination ? 

It seems inevitable that teaching would suffer. 
Teachers are human. They must retain their 
positions. To retain them they must secure 
results as indicated in their record of numbers of 
passes and failures in the units taught. If the 
Objective examination was a considerable part of 
the examination which the students were being 
prepared to meet, teachers might be justified in 
altering their methods in order that their students 
might be prepared for the new form of test. We 
cannot condemn this attitude. What would be 
the result in the content subjects? They would 
teach the material in the manner in which it would 
be tested, as they do today under the Essay type 
system of examination. Since the main outcomes 
of teaching measured by the newer method of 
measurement are recall, recognition, and minute 
fragments of reasoning, the teachers would stress 
just such knowledge. The richer outcomes of 
teaching referred to above might be neglected, as 
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close concentration on them would not aid the 
students in passing examinations, and might, 
indeed, lower their efficiency. So at one fell 
swoop emphasis might and probably would be 
shifted from the major outcomes of teaching. 
Care as to organization, relation of facts, cause 
and result measured in larger units, evaluation of 
facts, the marshalling of these as evidence, and 
the formation of well supported conclusions and 
judgments would be abandoned by all save the 
most conscientious of teachers. 


In addition: the teachers would stress the 
teaching of facts in the exact fashion in which - 
they would be tested; they would become students 
of the different possible types of Objective tests; 
they would drill, in disjointed fashion, on histori- 
cal or literary facts; they would dismember glow- 
ing poems or complex episodes from history to 
meet the requirements of a mechanical type of 
testing which did not consider and could not 
measure such outcomes of teaching. The final 
result would be the introduction into such highly 
organized and educative subjects as the: content 
subjects of review and drill methods comparable 
only to those in use in the word drills and number 
work drills in grades I and II. To remove all 
attention from the moving and masterly sweep of 
events in Macbeth, from the bright and hopeful 
beginning to its tragic end to replace thoughtful 
and logical study by focussing attention on recall 
of such trivial facts as the names of the characters 
in a scene, the exact location of the place where 
Banquo met his doom, and the name of the slayer 
of Macbeth, thus ignoring the real meaning and 
significance of the whole, would be a development 
calculated inevitably to lessen the efficiency of 
teaching. 


Ceachers Move and Second Reply to the Speech from the Throne 


Mr. Andrews recommended a care- 
ful investigation on the part of the 
Government of the possibilities of the 
extension of vocational training with 
a view to opening up to greater extent 
fields for boys and girls in order that 
they could more suitably adapt them- 
selves to desirable occupations. 


“T esteem it a great honor and priv- 
ilege to be able to second the motion 
today,” said Mr. Goreski, “not only 
because it is an honor to me as a mem- 
ber, but an honor to the people from 
whom I trace my descent and through 
them an honor to all newcomers in our 
province. It is, Mr. Speaker, a prom- 
ise for the further alliance of all races 
and creeds in this province, for the 
solution of the great problems con- 
fronting us today which require pa- 
tience and deep consideration. Both 
these are engendered not in a stormy 
whirl of racial prejudice but in the 
co-operation of all who are thinking 
of the future of Alberta.” 

—I. Goreski. 





I. GORESKI A. G. ANDREWS 
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Che World Outside 


Current Events’ Committee 
J. D. FERGUSON, M.A., Director 


Miss ANNIE CAMPBELL 





On July 1, 1931, the Welland Canal will be 
formally opened to the great vessels that have 
long plied unimpeded the waters of Lakes 
Superior and Huron. Since the spring of 1930 
the new canal has been in operation, but celebra- 
tion of its completion takes place on Canada’s 
64th birthday. The lordly waters of the upper 
lakes invite such giant freighters as ply their 
traffic there. The two canals, built by the effort 
of two nations, open their gates as the vessels pass 
in review to the lower level of the blue waters of 
Lake Huron. After various stages of growth, by 
dint of vast labor and millions of money, the 
Welland Canal bears the big craft across the pen- 
insula that intervenes between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. Through the entire length of the Great 
Lakes, the joint possession of two great peoples, 
these mighty vessels now plow their way bearing 
the colossal produce of the great central plain, 
and then transfer to smaller ships the freight they 
carry. At greatly decreased cost the freightage 
reaches the port of Montreal. 


These Leviathians of freight are the wedge 
that will one day soon, widen the portals of the 
St. Lawrence to admit the passage of these vast 
carriers of the wealth of the central areas north 
and south of the 49th parallel of latitude. Such 
is the argument set forth by Geo. W. Yates, 
journalist, and former Deputy Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals in the Ontario Government, 
writing in the January number of the Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal. 


oe * * * * 


Another great man passes off the stage of 
human action. Marshall Joffre, great military 
hero and leader of the allied armies, succumbs to 
advanced years and disease after a protracted 


illness. 
ok k ok * ok 


Panama is in the throes of revolution. We 
extend sympathy, and hope for surcease of storm 
and strain, and a return to settled calm. 


ok * ok k * 


When Kipling wrote ‘East is East and West is 
West and never the twain shall meet,’’ there were 
no winged people circumnavigating the globe, 
there was no radio carrying the spoken word to 
the uttermost ends of the earth, and there was no 
League of Nations. Today it is almost literally 
true, “That news round the world do ply in the 
twinkling of an eye.” In the 20th Century the 
world is changing at greatly accelerated speed. 
All the world is becoming one neighborhood. The 
opportunities of meeting and the necessity for 
getting together multiply. January, 1931, sees 
the East meeting West around a common con- 
ference table in London. Though the conference 
is now ended, how productive of results the 


Miss R. J. Coutts 


meeting will be remains to be seen. What con- 
cord will be reached is still veiled by the future. 

Another point of contact of East with West is 
the Health Section of the League of Nations. The 
East is appealing to the West for aid. Following 
the example of Greece, the Chinese Government 
knocks at the door of the League for help in 
reorganizing her health service—sanitation, drain- 
age, hospital and medical services. Japan, too, is 
waging a campaign against leprosy, with the 
League’s Health Commission as her ally. In India 
snake-bite is a dreaded and frequent cause of 
death. India’s delegate to Geneva has made the 
request that the Health Section set its research 
machinery in operation to discover a cure for the 
poisonous bite of all varieties of snakes in his coun- 
try. Persia also is seeking the League’s protec- 
tion from the invasion of virulent epidemics from 
the Orient. The East and the West are meeting 
and fighting side by side, disease, the common 
enemy of mankind. 

ok BS * ok * 


To reach the age of one hundred is rare. To 
such as do we salute and stand at attention. In 
the town of Woodstock, Ont., Rev. W. T. 
McMullen, on January 9th, celebrated his 100th 
birthday. His kindly countenance, adorned by 
snowy beard, tells of a life well spent. One time 
Moderator of the General’: Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, he labored well for the cause he 
espoused. 

Across the international boundary line “Mother” 
Jones’ picturesque career dates, we are told, from 
1830 to 1930. She laid down the worn-out body 
in December last. It was the down and outs she 
adopted as her family. Her methods were strik- 
ing and novel. Many interesting stories are told 
of her mothering maimed factory children, and 
hard-wrought miners. They looked to her for 
protection and aid, and she gave it unstintingly. 

* * * ok * 


Many Alberta teachers will remember Dr. 
Sam. R. Laycock, now Professor of Psychology, 
University of Saskatchewan, and Research Di- 
rector, Saskatchewan Division Canadian National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. He is engaged 
on two research projects: (1) Research in the 
Personality and Behavior Maladjustments of 
School Children, (2) Teachers’ Reactions to Per- 
sonality and Behavior Maladjustments of School 
Children. 

The school chosen for the research in person- 
ality and behavior maladjustments of children is 
situated in a good residential district; the homes 
from which the children come can mostly be 
ranked as comfortable and fairly well-to-do. In 
the school there are 550 children. 


Perhaps all our teachers are not aware that 
there are two Mental Hygiene Clinics operating in 
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Alberta, one in Edmonton and one in Calgary, and 
a third has been established in Lethbridge. The 
Edmonton clinic is held weekly. It has dealt with 
117 cases, 70 male and 47 female, ranging in ages 
from 3 to 31 years, the majority, however, 8 and 
17 years. The Calgary clinic was opened, in 
October, 1929, 107 cases were dealt with, age and 
sex distribution were similar to those found at 
Edmonton. 
* * *k * co 

Denmark is preparing to undertake a thorough 
investigation of Eastern Greenland along geologi- 
cal, archaeological, zoological, and _ botanical 
lines. Work will be carried on from two main 
stations, each of which will be the headquarters 
for fourteen scientists. The stations will be pro- 
vided with wireless apparatus and motorboats, 
and huts are to be built at intervals of a day’s 
march along. the coast line from Scoresby Sound 
to Denmark’s Harbor. It is expected that the work 
planned will take three years to complete. 

* * * * ok 


The League of Nations has followed up its 
study of the world gold situation by taking up the 
question of the recurrence of “slumps” and their 
effect on the world’s economic life. Among other 
things, the relation between changes in the price 
level of gold and unemployment will be studied. 
At the last Assembly of the League, many gov- 
ernments pointed out that the economic crisis ac- 
companied by unemployment was a world phenom- 
enon, and suggested that the League should be 
used as a clearing-house for the studies being made 
on this subject in different couniries. If this sug- 
gestion is carried out, the League Secretariat will 
have a vast amount of information on which to 
base a comprehensive report. Such a report should 
be of great use to governments as an aid in solving 
the problems with which they find themselves con- 
fronted at present. But if acting upon the findings 
of the report meant too great a break with tradi- 
tional ideas, would governments be enlightened 
and courageous enough to do it? 

Eo * *% * ok 


In the latter part of December, an institute for 
the study of human faculties through the medium 
of healthy and diseased brains, was opened in 
Berlin. Professor Otto Vogt, who organized the 
institute, intends it as a centre where the laws 
governing heredity, criminal responsibility, the 
effects of alcohol, poison, and diseases of all kinds 
upon the brain cells may be studied from the living 
material at first hand. Work of a similar nature 
is also being done at the Moscow Neurological 
Institute which was also organized by Professor 


Vogt. 


Palestine, Transjordania, Iraq, and Syria have 
entered into a treaty, which they have registered 
with the League of Nations, by which they under- 
take to maintain special locust-fighting services. 
Part of the work of these services will be to supply 
information to a central office at Damascus on the 
location and extent of the areas in which locusts 
have laid their eggs, the density of eggs within 
these areas, the degree of development of the 
young locusts, the direction and speed of their 
advance, etc. The information thus collected at 
the central office, together with explanatory maps 


ok * k * * 
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and charts, will be sent to all the interested coun- 
tries. From the office may also be obtained any 
technical advice or assistance the co-operating 
countries may require in their fight against their 
historic enemy. 

* * * * 

The National Safety Council, New York, is 
authority for the statement that one-fourth of all 
fatal accidents occur in the home, and that the 
very young and the old are the most frequent 
victims of these accidents. The Council adds that 
lack of good housekeeping, foresight, reasonable 
care and consideration for others are the most 
frequent causes of home accidents. 

* a * * * 


At a conference on the higher education of the 
deaf held in London recently, a scheme was ap- 
proved for the provision of a secondary school for 
deaf persons. 

ok * * 7 

An exhibition of Persian art was opened at 
Burlington House, London, in January. Among 
the treasures on view are a number of very beauti- 
ful miniatures belonging to the Shah and dating 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Speaking of this period in Persia’s history, Sir 
E. Denison Ross, Director of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London, recently said: “The city of 
Isfahan bears full witness to the high level of artis- 
tic genius attained by Persia during this glorious 
epoch—in which not only architecture but other 
arts, such as pottery, metal-work, carpet weaving, 
and last but not least, miniature painting, were 
brought to a degree which can without exaggera- 


tion be described as perfection.” 
* * * * * 


Under the heading ‘“‘The New Sin,” a contribu- 
tor to the Manchester Guardian says (among other 
things) .. . “The enterprising Irish Free State has 
a bill on foot . . . to make hairdressing a closed 
profession to be served only by legally recognized 
and admitted operators. It is the intention of the 
bill ‘to make it an offence for any person not duly 
registered to practise hairdressing.’ That sounds 
as though those frugal matrons who are reported 
to have sheared the rising youth with the aid of 
a pudding basin will presently find themselves out- 
laws in the Irish Free State. . . . It may mean more 
beauty and quite possibly better and brighter 
barbers. . . . On the other hand with the well- 
known Irish instinct for being ‘agin the govern- 
ment’ there may be a renewed outbreak of law- 
lessness. The unhallowed haircut may yet be one 
of life’s minor adventures and shaving instead of 
drinking become associated with shebeens.” 

* * * * * 

The Government of India has invited Sir 
Arthur Salter, the Director of the Economic and 
Financial Section of the League of Nations, to 
visit India in order that it may consult him on 
certain economic matters. For some time the 
Government has been studying plans for creation 
of some organization for the study of economic 
questions, including both the continuous interpre- 
tation of current developments and the considera- 
tion of plans designed to achieve particular pur- 
poses. It asks the League to assist it in this matter 
by arranging for Sir Arthur Salter to pay a short 
visit to India this winter. 
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The worst of the business depression will not 
be over until next April or May and then recovery 
will be halting and slow, and will not gain much 
momentum until 1932, Sir Josiah Stamp, British 
economist, predicted in a London address, broad- 
casted from New York. 


ok ES * ok ok 


Japan is giving widespread publicity to its re- 
lationship with the League of Nations. A pam- 
phlet, entitled Japan and the League, prepared 
by the Secretariat of the League, and translated 
into Japanese, has been widely distributed 
throughout the Japanese Empire. Of this publica- 
tion 10,000 copies are for free distribution to the 
various governmental departments, to political 
parties, to Chambers of Commerce and industry, 
to schools, libraries and to the press. In this way 
leading spirits in Japanese public life endeavor to 
disseminate information among all sections of 
opinion, in regard to the activities of the League 
which especially affect the Japanese. 


The Ministry of Education encourages instruc- 
tion to students in regard to the work and organ- 
ization of the League in all educational institutions 
throughout their country, including universities, 
training colleges, secondary and elementary 
schools, and also in institutions of the blind and 
the deaf, and in those concerned with social edu- 
cation and in technical and professional schools. 


ok ae * ok * 


Teachers whose classes study the Geography 
of South America, might make it an opportunity 
of introducing them to Sir Eric Drummond, Secre- 
tary General of the League of Nations, who on the 
invitation of the government of Uruguay is making 
a tour through that continent. The occasion is 
the centenary celebration of the independence of 
Uruguay. Sir Eric’s boat stops a day at Rio Janeiro 
en route for Monte Video. The Secretary General 
will use this opportunity to get in touch with M. 
de Millo Franco, present Foreign Minister of 
Brazil, who was for years the representative to 
the League from Brazil. At Monte Video Sir Eric 
plans also to meet M. Bruero, a native of Uruguay, 
who is Legal Adviser to the League Secretariat, 
and who is now on a visit to his native land. With 
Sir Eric on this trip is P. Comert, Director of the 
Information Section of the League. As the Secre- 
tary General has also been invited to pay a visit 
to several other Latin-American countries, he 
crosses by the Trans-Andes Express to Valparaiso 
and to Santiago. At Santiago they meet M. Garcio 
Palacios, Chilean member of the Information Sec- 
tion. Their journey then takes them north, with a 
possible call at Guayaquil, to Panama, where the 
Panama head of the Latin-American Bureau of the 
League wishes to meet them. From Panama they 
go to Cuba. At Havana they meet with a member 
of the Legal Section of the League. Sir Eric says 
that the activities of the League Health Section, 
which seems of especial! interest and value to Latin- 
American countries, has greatly increased during 
the last few years, and he intimates that the 
League will always be ready to extend its co-op- 
eration to these or other countries who express de- 
sire for it in its various fields, economic, financial, 
health, transport or other similar matters. 
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Quiet on the Educational Front 


(A chiel taking notes—August last) 


Defendant—Teacher. 


X, Y, Z—Members of School Board. Z—Silent 
member. 





Chairman called the meeting to order, announcing 
reasons for the meeting, and promptly proceeded to 
give reasons why a dismissal could have been served 
last Christmas. 


Defendant: “Kindly read the minutes of your last 
meeting.” 


Minutes read and noted that motion for the ter- 
mination of teacher’s agreement made by X, and 
seconded by Y. Also noted there was no provision 
made for giving teacher five days’ notice to meet the 
board. 


Defendant: “Kindly read the first letter sent me.” 
Complied with. 


Defendant: “Now read term six of my agree- 
ment.” Complied with. 


Defendant: “Why was I not given the five days’ 
notice according to my agreement instead of being 
first served with a notice of termination, and then 
because of protest on my part later given notice to 
meet the Board.” 


Answer lacking—(no reasons). 


Defendant: “Explain what is the difference be- 
tween a dismissal and a termination of an agree- 
ment.” 


No explanation other than vehement assertions 
that they were widely different. 


X again attempts to refer to the matter of Grade 
IX, claiming defendant took authority of Board, 
Inspector, and Department. Stated also that Inspect- 
or was much opposed, and letter received from him 
much against defendant’s credit. 

(N.B.—A local Grade IX pupil had been obliged to 
discontinue her attendance at the village school 
owing to cold weather. Defendant volunteered to 
assist her during spare time until she could again 
attend at the village school in the spring. Trustees 
gave orders to send her home, even though Inspect- 
or’s sanction had been obtained.) 


Defendant: “Kindly read section 11 of The School 
Act.” Ignored. 


Defendant: “Please read the letter sent you by 
= Inspector concerning Grade IX.” Absolute re- 
usal. 


Y: “No, that letter is private property of the 
Board and it shall not be read.” 


Defendant: “Why did you not wait for an Inspect- 
or’s report before taking steps to dismiss?” 


Y: “No sense in waiting for a report when the 
Inspector likely would never come.” 


Defendant: “But old registers show where the 
Inspector has always visited here in June.” 


Answer: (Reference made to other schools which 
had no such visit for two years). 


Defendant: “Anyway, why should the last of June 
not suffice for this business?” 


(Defendant had been ill to the extent of spending a 
few days in the hospital and felt the Board might 
have been kind enough to refrain from pressing her 
with such unpleasant business at that time.) 


X: “This is the proper time for this business. 
“TI hear that for the last weeks you have been coach- 
ing the children for the Inspector’s visit. You can 
lose your certificate for a thing like that.” 


Defendant: “Certainly, I admit that I have been 
coaching my pupils to be on their best behavior dur- 
ing the Inspector’s visit.” 


X: “And what about the crow contest, counting 
young crows in the egg? If that ever goes to the 
Department you will lose your certificate.” 


Defendant: “This is a matter concerning the De- 
partment of Agriculture and has no bearing on the 
subject. Besides the point is purely a matter of 
‘opinion’.” 

(The contest mentioned is the Agricultural con- 
test for the destruction of gophers, crows and mag- 
pies. Up to date our school had a total of 7,000 
points and had a good start towards winning one of 
the prizes awarded. Of course we had little choice 
but to discontinue after the Board’s objections. Law- 
ton, the game commissioner, by letter, agreed with 
defendant on the point in question). 


X: “But teaching little children such deceit ; aren’t 
you here to teach honesty ?” 


Defendant: “Most certainly, but this matter was 
never intended as deceit. All we need are trophies, 
and at this late stage when eggs are beginning to 
hatch, I say when there are feet to produce, count 
them. It is a pity that everything attempted by the 
teacher here meets with most rigid disapproval by 
the Board.” 


X: “My wife has taught in the old country for 
years and years and she can’t see where my. boy has 
learned a thing these six months.” 


Defendant: “Please remember that I go entirely 
by the course of studies and every grade has learned 
everything that is required of it. Pupils have done 
well and the average is high.” 


X: “Yes, too high. Why can one Grade IV get 
85% in hygiene and another 100%? What does 
Grade IV know about hygiene, anyway?” 


Defendant: “Do you mean to tell me that after 
I have taught hygiene to Grade IV for a whole year 
that they know nothing about hygiene?” 


X: “Well, 100% is too high, that means there is no 
room for improvement.” 


Defendant: “Certainly room for improvement by 
learning new things. But when a pupil gives correct 
information and does as well as I expect on a paper 
I award that pupil 100%. When I give a spelling 
test and all words are correct would it be fair to give 
90% on the paper instead of 100%?” 

Y: “Maybe the writing was careless, in that case 
100% should not be given.” 

Defendant: “But spelling is not writing, and is 
marked separately. Look on last year’s promotion 
tests and see what the Department suggests in con- 
nection with marking papers.” 


Complied with; 100% standard to be used. 
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X: “Prizes are not looked on with favor; they all 


go to the ‘Browns’. 


Defendant: “How many have gone to the 
‘Browns’ ?” 

Answer lacking. (Statement made that B’s boys 
and his boy never received a prize and never would.) 


Defendant: “B’s boys never earned one or they 
would have had it as certainly as any other. Your 
boy was absent and missed so much work that you 
couldn’t expect him to have the highest average.” 

(Prizes given to pupils with highest average and 
best conduct and attendance each month.) 


X: “But we teach him at home.” 


Defendant: “Granted, but not the lessons we have 
at school. Please remember there are other subjects 
besides Reading, Spelling and Arithmetic.” 


Y: Decided there was no complaint about work 
done but mentions that I was not acting fairly when 
I reprimanded a certain child for lying. 


Defendant: “It is my duty to keep order and all 
matters brought to my attention receive just con- 
sideration.” 


Y: “But this was a childish prank and should 
have been overlooked.” 


Defendant: “If I overlooked matters of this sort, 
little or big, what would it lead to and what disci- 
pline would I have?” 

Matter dropped with remark that it showed poor 
judgment and poor management. 


Y: Introduced discussion about the door and being 
called from his work to unlock the door. 


Defendant: “We honestly tried with the key both 
inside and outside without success, so decided that 
something was broken and sent for you who should 
attend to such repairing.” 


Y: “No other teacher ever ran to the Board over 
such a matter.” 


Defendant: “Maybe not, but it was necessary to 
get Mr. H. both last year and a couple of times the 
year before on exactly the same errand.” 

Matter dropped. 


Defendant: “Kindly read section 137, clause (0) 
of The School Act regarding reasons for dismissal.” 
Complied with. 

Answer: No reasons as per Ordinance, but “It 
isn’t to the best interests of the school for a ‘Brown’ 
to teach where there are so many ‘Brown’ children 
attending. If a matter should arise with the ‘Browns’ 
involved in trouble you would not be able to act im- 
partially.” 

Defendant: “Aren’t you crossing bridges before 
you come to them? Do you wish that to be a reason?” 

X: “Certainly!” 

Defendant: “Is it the will of the ratepayers and 
parents that you take this course of action? Have 
you tried to discover the wishes of the people?” 

Y: “We don’t need to ask the ratepayers, it doesn’t 
matter what they think, we are running this busi- 
ness,” 

Defendant: “Did it ever occur to you that the rate- 
payers might find fault with the way you are doing 
business? The trustees have duties to perform also. 
There is a decided lack of co-operation.” 


X: “When did you take. the curtains down?” 


Defendant: ““When we washed the windows; on 
Arbor Day we removed them and were ashamed to 
hang the filthy things up again.” 


X: “Why did the ladies not wash them?” 


Defendant: “The curtains having been presented 
to the school are not the property of the Community 
Club, and therefore should be kept sanitary along 
with the rest.” 


X: “Well, we'll take no orders from the Commun- 
ity Club!” 


Defendant: “School nurse inquired of me why the 
floor wasn’t oiled and the school in a more sanitary 
state.” 


Y: “Board received complaint from nurse stating 
that the floor should have been oiled.” 


Matter dropped. 


Some discussion about the lack of seating equip- 
ment through the year and not remedied until 
Easter. Board lacking in reasons except that seats 
were expensive. 


Defendant: “Does your financial statement show 
that you are short of funds?” 


X: “In case of a crop failure not more than 
enough funds to run the school through the year.” 

Defendant: “But in case of the new swings, which 
were broken last fall, how did you know there would 
be no crop this year? It isn’t necessary that you 
require eight months to repair the swings, leaving 
the children in the meantime without any playground 
equipment whatever.” 


Y: “Not much crop last year either.” Matter 
dropped. 


Defendant: “May I have your reasons for dismis- 
“+ on so I will have something definite on which 
0 work.” 


Answer: “(1) Teaching dishonesty and deceit to 
children by method used in crow contest. 


“(2) Teaching deceit by coaching pupils for In- 
spector’s visit. 


“(3) A ‘Brown’ as teacher not to the best interest 
of the school.” 


Defendant: “Your first letter being invalid I shall, 
of course, be looking for your thirty days’ notice.” 


Z: (The silent member) “Well, is it all over?” 
(Exit Defendant.) 
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Ceacher Wing Libel Action 





APPEAL COURT REVERSES TRIAL JUDGE’S 
DECISION 


HE action of Miss Elma R. Milne against Mrs. 

Georgia Taylor and the Board of Trustees of 
the Moore School District No. 3337 for damages 
by reason of injury suffered “in her credit and 
reputation and her profession as a school teacher’’ 
succeeded in the Supreme Court of Alberta, Ap- 
pellate Division, on January 21st, last, before 
Chief Justice Harvey and Justices Walsh, Clarke, 
Mitchell and Lunney. 

The Appeal Court reversed the judgment of 
his Honour Judge Mahaffy, before whom the case 
was tried in the District Court at Coronation dur- 
ing October, which judgment was appealed to 
the higher court on the following amongst other 
grounds: 

1. The said judgment was contrary to law, evi- 
dence and the weight of evidence. 


2. The Learned Trial Judge erred in not holding 
that each and every of the statements com- 
plained of, made by the defendant Taylor in 
the letter to the General Secretary of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., were false and 
written maliciously. 

The Learned Trial Judge erred in holding that 

the defendant Taylor did not comprehend that 

the statements made in the said letter were 
false. 

4. The Learned Trial Judge erred in not holding 
that even if Barnett, the said General Secre- 
tary, was an interested party, and even if the 
said Alliance was a protective organization, 
that the plaintiff was, nevertheless, entitled to 


eo 


succeed. 
The Appeal Court award was as follows: 
EE ol adic teeny nck Ave e % $100.00 
OIE. BITUIEE ooo @ ce 00 0p 155.65 
Costs of Appeal .....- 0%» 141.45 





hie Siete wna $397.10 
* This covers taxable costs only. 

The libel complained of was contained in a 
letter addressed to J. W. Barnett, General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Inc., by Mrs. Georgia Taylor while acting as Sec- 
retary of the Moore School District, and with the 
knowledge and authority of the respondent School 
Board. 

The letter read as follows: 

“The Board of the Moore School District No. 3337 
refer you to the Act as set forward in page 71, chapter 
(i.e., section) 202, paragraph B.C. and G. which Miss 
Elma R. Milne failed to carry out. Also wish to inform 
you of the fact that the said teacher marked up the 
school register and collected for Good Friday when she 
was away visiting. Also wrote cheque against Moore 
School District No. 3337 and cashed it at the bank.” 
Enquiry led the Alliance to believe without any 

shadow of doubt that the charges were false, so 
a withdrawal of the damaging charges was court- 
eously requested, but refused, and this refusal led 
first to threat of and finally; with considerable re- 
gret, to court action as the only possible remedy. 
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There had been a typical school quarrel and 
the teacher’s agreement had been terminated. At 
the “Clause 6” meeting the only reason was that 
the Board could not afford to pay the salary pro- 
vided for in the agreement. The teacher in ques- 
tion was given no opportunity of accepting service 
for less salary; she had had eight years of very 
successful experience; had taught in the Moore 
School District for one and a half years; her in- 
spectors’ reports without exception had commend- 
ed her work highly; no complaints or criticisms 
of any kind had been made to the teacher herself ; 
and it appeared to the Alliance that there was 
some misunderstanding between the two parties’ 
easy of adjustment and that an offer to mediate 
between board and teacher would be beneficial to 
teacher, board and pupils. The General Secretary 
therefore wrote in a conciliatory way to the School 
— and received with surprise the letter quoted 
above. 


The evidence showed that the bank had mis- 
takenly charged a cheque signed by Miss Milne 
to the School Board’s account; that Mrs. Taylor, 
the Secretary, discovered the error and complained 
to the bank; that the bank manager had explained 
“absolutely” to Mrs. Taylor five days before the 
libelous letter was sent that “it was the bank’s 
mistake” and that the same would be adjusted 
immediately ; and that Mrs. Taylor admitted under 
examination that: “When I recognized that the 
banker was to make it straight I figured it was his 
mistake, and not Miss Milne’s.”’ 


Regarding the alleged collection of pay for 
Good Friday. It was admitted that the teacher had 
inadvertently marked up the register for that day 
and that it was discovered months before and ex- 
plained satisfactorily to the board. The school had 
operated more than two hundred days in the year 
without counting Good Friday, therefore, in any 
case no money could be paid for that day—neither 
Government Grant nor teacher’s salary. 


The other charges of inefficiency, etc., were 
of the “‘spy-un-kop” variety, so commonly levied 
by certain militant home-school specialists, when 
anxious to “snipe” at a teacher—the inspector’s 
report distinctly to the contrary, notwithstanding. 


Code of Professional Etiquette . 


It shall be considered an unprofessional act: 
(1) To disregard a contract with a School Board. 


(2) To criticize adversely a fellow-member of the Alliance or to make 
any adverse report on his efficiency without first having shown him 
a written statement and given him an opportunity of replying 
thereto. 


(3) To pass along rumors derogatory to a fellow-member of the 
Alliance, whether such rumors be based on fact or not. 


(4) To seek professional advancement by other than professional means. 
(5) To seek employment with a School Board— 
(a) Not in good standing with the Alliance; 


(b) Already having a member of the Alliance under contract for 
the same position. 


(6) To make known to non-members, except through authorized 
channels, the proceedings of a Committee’ or General Meeting of 
the Alliance. 

Non-membership of the Alliance is not only poor 
business but it stultifies the efforts of those who for 
years have been making a sacrifice of money, time, 
energy and effort to make teaching more worth 
while. Neutrality with regard to the A.T.A. has the 
effect of “open hostility.” 
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The Contribution of Junior Red Cross to Eduration 


Miss JEAN E. BROWNE 
National Director, Junior Red Cross in Canada 





O those who have not seen the Junior Red Cross 

actually in operation in the class-rooms, the con- 
verging of the Red Cross and education may seem an 
almost improbable hypothesis. We have to bear in 
mind that the Red Cross is a comparatively recent 
organization, while education is as old as the human 
race itself; its organization may possibly be said to 
have begun in the Greek age, and ever since that 
time it has developed—with ups and downs of 
course—until today the school system stands as the 
most firmly entrenched of all our institutions. With 
the development of the school system moreover, 
there has grown up a body of experts, teachers, men 
and women not only of high scholastic attainments 
but of understanding minds and broad sympathies 
with whom we have to deal. 

In recent years there has been a great multi- 
plicity of voluntary organizations whose leaders real- 
ize that the schools offer a very tempting opportunity 
for making contact with the children, and so estab- 
lishing their organization. In consequence school 
officials, principals and teachers have been bombard- 
ed with requests to go into the schools and establish 
that contact, with the result that they have become 
very chary indeed about allowing any voluntary 
organization in at all. The advent of the peace-time 
programme of Red Cross was met with extreme 
wariness because of this attitude, but the fact that 
Junior Red Cross has won its way into the schools 
of the world and is being welcomed more and more 
from year to year by educational authorities is proof 
positive that Junior Red Cross has a great contri- 
bution to make to education. 

What is that contribution? How can it most 
effectively be put into operation, and how did it 
develop as an offshoot of the Red Cross? 


In the first place what is the contribution that 
Junior Red Cross makes to education? First let me 
say what it is not. Junior Red Cross is not a new 
method of education, it introduces no new idea, no 
new startling method which has hitherto been un- 
known to teachers. Rather its genius consists in 
offering a practical programme through which ideals 
well known to teachers for very many years may be 
{put into operation without upsetting the machinery 
iof the class-room at all, and which provides a deep 
‘motive which stimulates the children and inspires 
them to practise that programme with satisfaction 
and enthusiasm. 

To express the programme simply, it is Health, 
Service to Others and International Friendliness. 
That programme is so subtly adapted to any school 
system—because it has been tried in 41 countries— 
that it can be worked into any modern curriculum 
without adding an extra burden to the teacher. That 
is why we are in the schools, because our programme 
can be worked into the curriculum without adding 
extra burdens or upsetting the school system. 


After having introduced this programme into the 
school, the Red Cross leaves its operation in the 
hands of the teacher. So long as the main objectives 


of the Junior Red Cross are adhered to, any amount 
of latitude is left to the teacher and to the child 
members in working out that programme with all the 
initiative and resourcefulness they can put into it, 
and therefore there can be no criticism from a body 
of expert professional men and women that an out- 
side voluntary organization is attempting to inter- 
fere with their special duties. Of course, I must add 
that once organization takes place in a class-room 
the necessary literature and all connected with it is 
sent from the headquarters of the Red Cross to the 
class-room, and the teacher and the pupils are made 
to understand that any further help that they need 
will be supplied when they ask for it. By working 
in this way with the teachers Junior Red Cross has 
been welcomed into the schools and has not upset the 
school programme. 

No matter how indispensible we Red Cross people 
think Junior Red Cross is in the class-room, we can- 
not rush it in, we must first establish confidence with 
the leaders of educational thought—with the school 
officials, the superintendents, the principals and the 
teachers themselves. As a general rule some alert 
interested teacher will try it as an experiment in 
his or her school-room. The experiment practically 
always proves successful, and so it spreads from 
class-room to class-room, and school to school. I 
think in 100% of cases one is safe in saying that the 
teacher who has given Junior Red Cross a fair trial 
is an enthusiastic exponent of our movement. 


It is, however, to the children themselves that we 
must attribute the really phenomenal success of a 
movement which in ten years has gained a member- 
ship of over eleven million children in 41 countries 
of the world. No one can see Junior Red Cross in 
operation in a class-room without realizing the pro- 
found influence that this organization has on the 
lives of the children, an influence which leads to pur- 
poseful action. 

I think perhaps we can say that the result of this 
is more evident in connection with health education 
than in other ways. The rules of healthy living are 
very simple—nutrition, fresh air, sleep, exercise, 
proper elimination, habits of cleanliness and precau- 
tions against the transmission of communicable dis- 
eases. These things can be learned by any child, 
whether he belongs to the Junior Red Cross or not, 
but it is one thing to know the rules of healthy living 
and quite another thing to practise them. There has 
to be another factor besides knowledge introduced 
into the child’s life. As Sir George Newman has said 
it is obviously idle and redundant to instruct people 
how and in which direction to brush their teeth if 
they have no desire or intention to brush them at all. 
They need stimulus, not merely instruction. To 
arouse enthusiasm and a desire for good health, to 
awaken a health conscience—this may be called the 
stimulative function of a voluntary organization, and 
it is just that motivation, that stimulating factor 
that teachers of health education have been looking 
for for years, that we know we have found in Junior 
Red Cross. 
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Many methods, of course, have been used in the 
realm of motivation. Most of them have proved un- 
successful, but one method which I think has proved 
universally successful is that of allowing children 
to take responsibility themselves, to participate in 
our plans for their welfare. This can be done through 
the voluntary self-governing club through which the 
children manage their own affairs by means of their 
own duly elected officers. It is one thing to do things 
because we want to do them, and quite another to 
do them because we must do them. We are introduc- 
ing into our schools that element of free will, opposed 
to coercion, and it is operating very successfully. 
You see, the child’s adherence to the ideals of his 
organization is judged not by grown-ups, not by his 
teacher, but by his fellow-members. 


If we can introduce another element into that 
club, that of appealing to the altruistic emotions 
which are strong in all normal children, we have 
added enormously to that motivating force, and this 
we do through our work for the sick and suffering 
children, in the Junior Red Cross. We appeal not 
only to their emotions of compassion but straight 
away we give them a practical means for satisfying 
and expressing those feelings. In Canada through 
the small contributions of our child members to our 
Crippled Children’s Fund we have been able to treat 
over 7,000 crippled children. 


If in addition to this we can introduce another 
element which is very strong, that enormous inde- 
finable force we speak of as esprit de corps, that 
pride in belonging not only to a national organiza- 
tion which is strong in itself, but also to a great 
international organization, we have done yet more. 
This always, I believe, impresses itself on the minds 
of the children, and when you get children thrilling 
with pride in belonging to their organization, there 
is practically no limit to what you can accomplish 
by harnessing that emotion. 


The third question is, how did Junior Red Cross 
develop as an offshoot of the Red Cross? One can 
only ascribe to the delegates to that great Confer- 
ence of 1919, when the peace-time programme of the 
Red Cross was being planned, and when a place was 
given for the children and youth of the world to par- 
ticipate in this great peace-time programme, a pro- 
phetic vision of the future, because never before in 
the history of the world has such a role of responsi- 
bility and importance been given to children or 
young people. I think the results of the last ten years, 
during which this method has been on trial, have 
amply justified the faith of the delegates when that 
Conference was being planned. 


In conclusion let me say this: The Red Cross has 
introduced a living, vital factor into every class-room 
where it has gone. That vital force breaks up and 
destroys that inaction which is still too often found 
in class-rooms in every country, and it substitutes 
for that passive attitude of children, which is deadly, 
alertness, eagerness, and enthusiasm, which are not 
only displayed in the definite programme of Junior 
Red Cross, but permeate the whole life of the school. 
It is because of that vital contribution to education 
that Junior Red Cross is being welcomed into the 
class-rooms of the world and that the leaders of edu- 
cational thought themselves are now saying, “We 
must have Junior Red Cross in our Schools.” 


Schoolroom Beroration 
(Another Teacher) 





_ HAT a pleasant room! I’d like to be going 

to school here myself.’””’ How many teach- 
ers can have this said of the rooms in which they 
spend the working hours of each day? 

In our everyday rush of duties, do we neglect 
the real value of schoolroom decoration? Yet I am 
convinced it has an inestimable value in the life of 
the child who attends such a room. We may never 
have any visible reason for making such a state- 
ment, yet can one conceive of any child passing 
five hours a day for at least eight years in his life 
in pleasant, beautiful surroundings without some 
of that beauty being assimiliated and carried into 
life? He is quite unconsciously acquiring one of 
the greatest gifts in life—a love of the beautiful. 
Place him in gloomy, sordid conditions for the 
same period of time and the converse undoubtedly 
applies. As teachers, we have much to do in form- 
ing such life-long impressions. After all, the 
busiest teacher will be amazed at the results that 
may be obtained with a very little output of time, 
labor, and expense, while the iittle of each ex- 
pended will be amply repaid by results. One will 
find herself responding to the cheerful environ- 
ment, as do the pupils. Too often our pupils come 
from homes where they see very little of the beau- 
tiful, so we are doing something really worth while 
if we introduce into their young lives something 
of what they are missing. And much of this can 
be accomplished by schoolroom decoration. 


“An excellent theory,” I hear someone remark, 
“but is it practical in our Alberta schools?” It is, 
indeed. I have proven it, both in a very heavy rural 
school and in an equally heavy, graded room. 
Allow me to submit a few suggestions which 
have been found very helpful and practical. 
The first is curtains. Nothing so adds to the cheer 
and comfort of a schoolroom as curtained win- 
dows. Teaching in a room without curtains gives 
me the feeling of being in a home without curtains. 
For a few cents a yard, one can purchase white 
cheesecloth which can be tinted and slightly 
starched; one has then as pretty and dainty cur- 
tains as could be desired. On the usual long school- 
room windows, these are, of course, made sash 
length. Some pretty, colorful pictures of interest 
(Magazines offer a wealth of material), and 
the otherwise barren schoolroom has been trans- 
formed into a very attractive one. Stencilled 
borders, alphabets in bright chalk, an illustrated 
monthly blackboard calendar—all add to the 
effectiveness of the scheme. This blackboard 
work arranged to suit the season is a source of 
unfailing interest to the pupils. In the ungraded 
school the other children enjoy to help with this 
work during recesses and noon-hours, particularly 
during the winter months. I find,even Primary 
children eager and quite efficient at coloring and 
cutouts, etc., for decorative purposes. 


In the graded school, one generally has the 


. additional advantage of being able to keep plants 


during the winter. A ledge of these is a wonderful 
aid in the decorative problem. This year, I have 
found a number of hanging plants to be particularly 
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effective in addition to the usual ledge. In the 
rural school where the heating problem comes to 
the fore, the loss of plants may be compensated for, 
to some extent, by the use of window decorations. 
A display of pupils’ work about the room may com- 
plete the decorative scheme. 

It is hoped that this little article may inspire 
other teachers to take a’new interest in this vital 
question of schoolroom decoration, helping to 
make every schoolroom, particularly in our rural 
centres, a place of beauty and cheer, where the 
pupils may work each day in an artistic homey 
‘atmosphere, and be able to sense with true feeling : 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever—.” 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 


The Fort Saskatchewan A.T.A. Local met on 
Tuesday, January 13th, at Fort Saskatchewan, Mr. 
Anderson, the President, occupying the chair. 

Following routine business, the “Alberta 
School Week” was discussed. Arrangements were 
made to further this educative effort. 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. H. A. 
Monk, Pleasant View S.D., his topic “Industrial 
Art Methods.” 

In opening his address Mr. Monk stressed the 
need for adequate methods when applying Indus- 
trial Art to seat work. His main points were 
that creative effort and sustained interest should 
be fostered. 

For the pre-writing period, the speaker in- 
stanced the use of “‘the sand-box and gum-trac- 
ing,’ and of the sand-tray, in developing cleanli- 
ness, care and mental progress. 

Next followed methods of design and construc- 
tion for the primary class; first the plan, then the 
building: one suitable medium being “peas and 
pegs.” 

Colored wool, the speaker showed, could be 
used to advantage in color classification, and in the 
making of flags and dolls. Corks, pins and unrav- 
elled wool could be used to produce many types 
of furniture. 


Other media suggested were cocoanut shells, 
chestnuts and empty match boxes. Clothes pegs 
and cardboard could also be used. Methods were 
shown. 

Number training via ‘‘the three string plait and 
bead” method was illustrated. Methods of flower 
production and mat weaving were also shown. 


A profitable discussion followed. 
Upon adjournment, the members enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Fort members. 


WASKATENAU-RADWAY 


We are pleased to announce the formation of 
the Waskatenau-Radway Local Alliance, under 
the following Executive: Leslie Robbins, Waskat- 
enau, President; Mr. R. Shaw, Radway, Vice-Pres- 
ident; Miss Jean Currie, Radway, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The Local will meet on the first Saturday of 
each month. All teachers who are able to attend 
are welcome. 


PROVINCIAL NORMAL SCHOOL, CAMROSE 


A Local of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance was 
organized among the Camrose Normal Students on 
Friday, January 23rd, 1931, under the direction of 
Mr. eats? General Secretary-Treasurer of the 
A.T.A. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
R. Patrick; Vice-President, G. Agnew; Sec.-Treas- 
urer, J. Marshall. 


The enrolment of members will be started at 
once. 


TURNER VALLEY LOCAL 

On Thursday, January 22nd, the teachers of 
Turner Valley, Black Diamond, Glenmede, Line- 
ham and New Valley held a hard times party in 
the Turner Valley School. Each teacher invited a 
guest and was responsible for some part of the 
entertainment. There were several contests, games 
and puzzles, but the “hit” of the evening was a 
vaudeville show by the lady teachers who live in 
Black Diamond. Miss Baillie, in an early Victor- 
ian man’s costume, which equalled, we feel sure, 
Beau Brummell’s best, sang ‘“‘Where Did You Get 
That Hat?” and introduced the other artists. Miss 
Beckman, in a much patched overall suit, played 
the “uke”; Miss Olson, at the piano, whistled till we 


ALBERTA SCHOOL WEEK 


Commences Sunday, February 15th, 1931 


Are you making arrangements with your Church, Community and 
Service Clubs and other organizations for a Teacher-Speaker to address a 


meeting during the week? 


Material for compilation of addresses will be supplied upon request to: 
ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC. 


Imperial Bank Building, 


Edmonton, Alberta. 
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were sure spring had come again; Miss Godkin, 
who appeared as Uncle Henry, told the story of 
“his” courting and Miss Archer step-danced. Miss 
Archer’s costume, an evening gown of brown sack- 
ing (where does one obtain sacks now-a-days?), 


was the choicest. The programme ended with a’ 


song by one of the guests, Mr. Brownie Finley, 
and lunch was served. The other guests were Mrs. 
Baggs, who recited several selections in small boy 
style, Mr. Baggs, winner of a “Names of Books in 
Pictures” contest, the Misses Chapman, one of 
whom won an “Oil Well’s Contest,’’ Miss Wather- 
ston, Mr. Lineham and Mr. Stien. 

Our Local numbers on its roll all the teachers 
in the vicinity, except one, and two from Okotoks. 
Our meetings are the first Monday at Turner Val- 
ley, and third Monday at Black Diamond Schools. 
Visitors are cordially welcomed. 


ARE A.T.A. FEES HIGH? 


There have been isolated complaints that the 
membership fees of the Alliance are too high. It 
is impossible to reduce the staff if we are to con- 
tinue giving the present type and quality of serv- 
ice. During the past few months we have made 
enquiry into the amount of service rendered to 
individuals and groups in other organizations, and, 
as a result, we can state with assurance that the 
amount of service given to members of the A.T.A. 
compares more than favorably with that given to 
members of other organizations—teachers’, pro- 
fessional or craftsmen’s organizations. Besides 
this our fees are only fractional compared with 
those required by other organizations. Here is a 
brief list of all that could easily be obtained, and 
we leave it to members to make their own com- 
parisons: 


Fees 
Initial Fee Annual Fee 
IE 6 ase win so 8 tb ee 100 25 
Doeietiaiss i cinasals dans 100 15 
DORIS oosiGsle dina astooun 100 10 Local $5 
Chartered Accountants ... 50 20 
DR is ia etasintin a 50 10 
Optomibtxists 0) 6 ec siees.'. 20 20 


_ When lawyers from outside the Province de- 
sire to come to Alberta to practise, $400 must be 
paid to the Alberta Law Society. 
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RESOLUTION FROM WASKATENAU-RADWAY LOCAL 
Your Opinion, Please! 

We, of the Waskatenau-Radway Local go on 
record, in consideration of the crisis caused by the 
present over-supply of teachers, resolving to in- 
terview our Legislative members and suggest that 
they bring in either one of the: following remedies 
at the coming session : 


Firstly—That one of the Normal Schools be_ 
closed. 


Secondly—tThe course of Normal instruction be 
lengthened to two years. 


We also desire that the Provincial Executive 
get in touch with the locals of the province and 
find their feelings regarding this resolution. 


A.T.A. Fees 
Salary under $1,500 ......... Annually $ 5.00 
Salary of $1,500 to $1,999 ... " 7.00 
Salary of $2,000 to $2,499 ... Z 9.00 
Salary of $2,500 and over ... pe 10.00 
$1.00 additional for the Magazine 
No Initiation Fee 
A Few Union Fees 
Initial Fee 
Stone Cutters ...... $50 Monthly dues .. . . $2.50 
Brickiavers....i...... «>: 50 - Fe Kia a 
CO PMOTIIEE c6.s 03 6:9,3.0 25 " Dr i ai cic 
Common Laborers .. 5 “ ry eey eee be 
Typographical Union 25 214% of total earnings 
PE cece bucecenb 25 Monthly dues. .. 1.50 
DR a «dha ccs ese ie 15 = ry ax dhe ee 
Garment Workers .. 3 + Seyret te od Se 
MWSIGIGME. 55. 6; «s.8: 074 25 Quarterly dues .. 8.00 


Why Not? 

(1) PUT ASIDE ALL PETTY CONSIDERATIONS and do 
your share while you remain in the teaching profes- 
sion to make it a profession indeed. 

(2) Remember that the policy of the A.T.A. 
represents the opinions of the members of the 
A.T.A.; it must be your organization, you will have 
your say in who shall be your leaders, how the 
Alliance shall be administered, and how the Alli- 


If You Are Not at Present in Good Standing Fill in and Forward This Form 


To: ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC., 
Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton, Alta. 


Cheque wrt 
Forwarded is the sum of 


being membership fees of the undersigned. 


SCALE OF FEES 
Salary under $1500....$ 6.00 
Ee ” 2000.... 8.00 
a 2500.... 10.00 
$2500 and over... 11.00 
The above includes subscrip- 
tion to the magazine. 


Signature 
School District 
Address 
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THE “NEW EDUCATION” 


N the volume entitled Towards a New Education, 
published recently by Alfred A. Knopf for the 
New Education Fellowship, one gets some inter- 
esting glimpses into new trends in education 
which are setting in all over the world. The book 
is really a summary of the addresses and pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth World Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship, held at Elsinore, 
Denmark, in August, 1929. It is a significant cir- 
cumstance, and perhaps not an entirely flattering 
one, that there is no reference in the volume to 
Canadian schools. There is not even a Section of 
the Fellowship in Canada, we read in “The New 
Era,” the official organ of the association in Eng- 
and. But it seems that ““Groups” have been formed 
in the several provinces which it is hoped may 
unite later to form a Canadian Section. Since 
Sections have already been established in about 
twenty different countries it would seem that Can- 
ada is not exactly a pioneer in the ‘“New Educa- 
tion’ movement. But this is not surprising, in view 
of our traditional fear of any new thing. When 
a well-known Canadian educational psychologist 
was asked recently by an American educator how 
things were going in Canada, he is reported to 
have replied: “The situation in Canada is hope- 
less.” One wonders if it is quite as bad as that. 
What, it may be asked, is the nature of this 
“New Education” which is challenging the atten- 
tion of leading educators in so many parts of the 
world? A complete answer to this question would 
go far beyond the limits of a brief paragraph, and 
quite likely beyond the capacity of any one person 
formulate. Briefly it may be described as the 
educational correlate of the entire social revolt 
against external authority which is characteristic 
of our time. Just in proportion as adult individu- 
als assert the right to break away from the tradi- 
tional social and religious sanctions are they in- 
sisting that their children also shall be set free 
from imposed tasks and limiting prescriptions. 
Thus the keynote of the whole New School 
movement is greater freedom for the child. Chil- 
dren must be given the opportunity to work out 
their own destiny, to estabish their own standards 
on the basis of their own experiences. ‘External 
authority gone,” writes W. H. Kilpatrick, of 
Teachers’ College, ““we must help our youth to find 
the only real authority that can command respect, 
the internal authority of ‘how it works when 
tried’.”” Obedience is a discredited virtue in the 
New Schools, rather, perhaps, an unnecessary 
virtue, in the absence of commands. “No child,’ 
asserts Dr. Blatz, of Toronto, with special refer- 
ence to the family, “is born to obey.” ‘There 
should be,” he says, ‘‘a Bill of Rights for children, 
and the first article in this Bill of Rights should 
read: ‘Whereas, I did not ask to be born into this 
family or any other family, I shall not expect to 
be asked to obey—unless my parents deserve re- 
spect; and then there will be no need to ask me’.” 
This is essentially the spirit of the New Education 
whether in the family or in school, although not 


all its proponents would go as far as this in the 
“emancipation of childhood.” The ideal of the 
New School is education through self-expression 
and self-activity with progress based in aesthetic 
satisfactions, as opposed to the old ideal of extern- 
1 control and progress conceived as an approach 
to standards of value established by authority. 


The movement may be studied here in Alberta 
by the method of contrasts or opposites. Visit 
almost any large city school, observe carefully 
what goes on, imagine the exact opposite of this, 
and you will begin to have some idea of the meth- 
ods of the New Education. At 9 o’clock, for ex- 
ample, you will be very apt to see long lines of 
pupils marching into the school, all in perfect step 
to the beat of a drum or the music of a piano. The 
lines weave in and out among one another on their 
way to the classrooms with almost uncanny pre- 
cision. It is all very orderly and systematic and 
not without a certain beauty of its own. But the 
protest of the New Education is that this is the 
order, system and beauty, not of life, but of a 
machine. The true educational ideal is not 
mechanization but life. Set these children free. 
Let them find their own way into the school. If 
they do it badly they will soon discover for them- 
selves the error of their ways and thus come iv 
recognize out of their own experiences the intern- 
al authority of “how it works when tried.” If they 
bump rudely into other children, let those other 
children deal with the matter. “The true educa- 
tion of children,” asserts Dr. Blatz, “is education 
by their compeers.” 

Follow these mechanized streams of humanity 
into their respective classrooms and here again 
you will be very likely to find external authority 
the order of the day. The children line up at their 
desks on command, take “position” on command, 
sit down on command, open their desks on com- 
mand, take out their notebooks on command.... 
A little child drops his pencil. It falls with a clat- 
ter to the floor. He looks apprehensively toward 
his teacher—for the appropriate command. The 
day is filled with “subjects,” “lessons,” “drills’’ 
—all adult-prescribed, and all dependent for their 
mastery on the ubiquitous command. Is it not per- 
fectly apparent that children were born to obey? 


Against this entire regime the New School 
devotee is in revolt. He would sweep it all aside 
as a mere relic of an old social order which has 
all too recently passed away. Unfasten those 
desks from the floor. Replace them with tables and 

' chairs. Turn the children loose in the realm of 

; their own interests (under teacher guidance and 
\ stimulation, to be sure). Let them sit down, not 
on command, but owing to a felt need to be seated 
in order to do better something they want to do. 
The New School is based in the philosophy of free- 
dom. The Old School is based in the philosophy 
of discipline. In their extreme forms they stand 
at eae poles of thought on questions of social 
control. 
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The “Winnetka Technique” 

One of:the most interesting of the New School 
experiments reported at the Elsinore Conference 
is that being conducted in the city of Winnetka, 
a wealthy suburb of Chicago. Dr. Carleton Wash- 
burn took charge of the Winnetka schools about 
ten or a dozen years ago, and has already made 
the ‘‘Winnetka technique” famous the world over. 
Some of the features of this technique are that 
there are no daily assignments, no recitations, not 
even the monthly contracts which characterize the 
Dalton Plan. The child progresses steadily at his 
own rate, independent of his fellows. It has been 
found possible, so it is claimed, for a teacher by 
the Winnetka plan to handle quite satisfactorily 
a class of ordinary size on this strictly individual- 
istic basis. 

The technique consists of three main steps: 
First, the formulation of very specific “‘units of 
achievement” within each subject. These are listed 
for the pupil on a “goal card” with the “goals” 
ranging upward from the bottom of the card. 
When any given “goal” has been reached the date 
is entered on the card and the pupil proceeds to 
the next unit. 

The second feature is that the child is made 
largely independent of class instruction by the use 
of specially prepared self-instructive, self-correct- 
ive text-books which are placed in his hands. He 
corrects his own work by means of answers provid- 
ed in the text. 

Third, for each goal there is a complete diag- 
nostic test in several equivalent forms. Two or 
three forms are included in the text as practice 
tests to be checked by the pupils themselves. Other 
forms are provided for the teacher. When a pupil 
passes the teacher’s test 100 per cent the date 
is entered on the goal card and he advances to 
the next assignment. 

It is found in Winnetka thik half the school 
day is all that :s needed for the mastery of all the 
needed knowledges and skills. Consequently “half 
the morning and half the afternoon are left en- 
tirely clear for self-expressive and socializing 
activities which have no academic purpose what- 
soever. 





THE PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Important changes are in prospect for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, if recent pronouncements of the 
President are to become effective. Among other 
things the historic B.A. degree is to be abolished, 
at least as marking the completion of the college 
course; new degrees for research specialists are-to 
be introduced, relegating the Ph.D. to the position 
of a teaching degree; the present division into 
departments of the work in arts, letters, and science 
will be replaced by a broader type of organization; 
and the whole traditional system of “units,” 
“credits,” and arbitrary residence requirements will 
eventually be discarded in favor of a more flexible 
arrangement. 

Under the proposed reorganization, the work of 
the university, apart from the professional schools, 
will be arranged in five great divisions: the college 
division, and four upper divisions to include the 
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humanities, the social sciences, the physical scien- 
ces, and the biological sciences, respectively. All 
the existing university departments in arts, letters, 
and science will be merged in these four higher 
divisions. The Social Science Division, for instance, 
will include the departments of psychology, educa- 
tion, economics, political science, history, sociology, 
anthropology, home economics, and geography. 


In the college division the student will be allowed 
to proceed with his work toward the graduating cer- 
tificate as slowly or as rapidly as he chooses. His 
fitness for graduation will be determined, not by an 
accumulation of ‘‘credits,” but by his ability to pass 
a comprehensive examination. He may attain the 
desired standard in one year or in four, depending 
on his ability. “He will graduate from the college,” 
we read in the November 29th issue of School and 
Society, “whenever his education is complete, and 
he can prove this by passing the comprehensive ex- 
amination. For those who pass with a satisfactory 
degree of excellence, the next step will be entrance 
into one of the upper divisions or to a professional 
school. . . Once in an upper division, the student 
will graduate by the same means that he entered— 
by passing a comprehensive examination.” 


“The Chicago plan,” observes The Nation of 
December 3rd, 1930, “proposes the abolition of the 
B.A. degree and the substitution therefor of a cer- 
tificate issued to every student who can pass satis- 
factorily an examination after the completion of 
sufficient college work—the amount and duration to 
depend entirely on the individual student. Excep- 
tional students may pass on to the university; 
students who have come to the college for enter- 
tainment, for social advantages, for athletic train- 
ing, or to make proper business connections, can 
depart in peace with their certificates, and be known 
to the college no more.” 


The Ph.D. situation was reviewed by the Presi- 
dent in the course of his inaugural address in 
November, 1929. He pointed out on that occasion 
that only a minority of those who take out the Ph.D. 
degree become research workers; for the most part 
they become college teachers, this in spite of the 
fact that the training for the doctorate is almost 
uniformly training in the acquisition of a research 
technique. From this he concludes that the main 
problem to be worked out is a curriculum for college 
teachers. His proposal is that special degrees be 
provided for research people, “the Ph.D. remaining 
what it is today, a degree for college teachers.” He 
is careful to point out that “no lowering of require- 
ments should be permitted, no one should be allowed 
to be a candidate for the Ph.D. who would not now 
be enrolled.” But the question may fairly be asked 
if it would be possible to maintain a strictly teaching 
degree on the same level of esteem as one based 
primarily on the principle of research? Unless 
means can be found to induce men of as high dis- 
tinction to go into teaching as into research; unless 
the remuneration of teachers is as great as that. of 
research workers, including the royalties on their 
publications, the adoption of this ‘proposal would 
almost certainly mean that the Ph.D. would careen 
downward on the same long toboggan slide which 
has carried to its ruin its humble relative, the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, at present in process of being 
banished from the very university of which Presi- 
dent Hutchins is the head. 
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Editorial 





ETTERS have been received galore at the 

A.T.A. Office during the past few months show- 
ing the present precarious economic position of the 
rural school and the rural school teacher. The 
atmosphere of despondency and gloom which pre- 
vails amongst teachers (and not without real cause) 
we hope will give place ere long to some degree of 
optimism. Letter after letter reads almost identically 
as follows: 


“Dear Sir: 

“T have received a letter from the school board 
informing me that from January ist my salary will be 
reduced from $.......... ConrSicetiarsoLs. 

“T have received no notice to the five-day meeting 
and this is the first intimation I have had that the school 
board intended to do anything in the matter. Can you 
tell me if the school board is able to do so?” 


* 1 ok * * 

ese one and all, are beginning to ap- 

preciate fully the significance of Clause Six of 
the Agreement. For years the Alliance fought for a 
form of agreement which would provide for a hear- 
ing before the agreement could be terminated. A 
school board simply can not, cut a teacher’s salary by 
merely informing him that they have decided so to 
do.. Clause Six renders it imperative for the school 
board to.call a meeting and discuss the matter with 
the teacher. In effect it means that no cut in salary 
can be put into effect without the consent of the 
teacher being obtained to enter into a new agree- 
ment. Clause Six has given the teacher bargaining 
power at the time it is most wanted. It means 
further that it takes at least thirty-six days to carry 
through the procedure for termination and sub- 
stitution of a new agreement, during which time 
both parties have ample time toe get together and 
arrive at an arrangement satisfactery to both. 

J oe a é 
He is another query which has been put 
recently to us: 


“Can a school board cut a teacher’s salary below _ 


$840.00 per annum?” 
In reply we can only quote The School Act, Sec- 


tion 199 (3), which reads as follows: 


“Notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary, 
every teacher in an ungraded school shall be entitled 
to receive a minimum salary of seventy dollars per 
month, or eight hundred and forty dollars per year: 

“Provided that upon an inspector of schools certify- 
ing, after investigation, that in. his opinion it would be 
a hardship on the district to pay such salary, the 
Minister may authorize a less salary to be paid.” 


We have not heard recently of the Minister 
authorizing any school board to pay a lesser salary: 
it follows, therefore, that any teacher acting under 
duress—forced under threat of dismissal to sign an 
agreement providing for a salary of less than 
$840.00 per annum—has the legal right to collect 
the Statutory Minimum should he feel disposed so 
to do. It is a principle of law that an agreement 








ee 
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which is inconsistent with the law is voidable. Here 
is another debt the teachers of Alberta owe to those 
who directed the policy during the early days of our 
organization. The Statutory Minimum was placed 
on the Statute Books of the Province by the Hon, 
J. R. Boyle (now Mr. Justice Boyle), Minister of 
Education, after representation being made by the 
A.T.A. . Executive. 


* * * * * 


W: submit the condition as it has developed in 
certain sections of the province in the way of 
cutting salaries of rural teachers is more particu- 
larly a result of the over supply of teachers than the 
economic condition of the farmers and those de- 
pending upon them for their existence. We recall 
that the farmers in certain drought-stricken areas of 
the province during the years 1915 to 1920 or 1921, 
when much absolute poverty prevailed, by hook or 
by crook managed to keep the schools running and 
paid the average salary of the teacher, which was 
higher then than now. Those people took the stand 
that their first debt was to their children and what- 
ever else had to be done without, the children should 
not be deprived of their education. They were indis- 
posed to employ teachers of poor ability and there- 
fore made it plain that they were in the market for 
the best, and by offering a reasonable salary they 
induced good teachers to come into their districts. 
* * * * * 


UCH as we sympathize with the farmer and 
those dependent upon the farmer’s business, 
in their present difficulty, it is to be hoped that rural 
trustees will frown on a “Misery loves company” 
policy, as did the recent U.F.A. convention when it 
voted down a resolution to recommend to the Gov- 
ernment a cut in the salaries of Government 
employees. If the teach;;i# could teach for nothing 
at all it would do veryilittle in the way of helping 
out the farmer. We zgoso far as to say that a farmer 
school board which lowers the standard of living of 
a teacher merely because the law of supply and 
demand makes it temporarily possible to force down 
the-teacher’s wages, have no right to complain 
against the law of supply and demand driving down 
the price of grain. “Two wrongs don’t make a 
right.” 
ok * eo a a 
N one section of the province the policy of 
“cutting” is so general as to make it apparent 
that there is some organized effort being made to 
“get” teachers. We wonder whether the “red” ele- 
ment in that territory has forgotten their gospel 
concerning the raising of the standard of living for 
all who are not of the privileged class. It may be 
that the teachers are regarded as of the privileged 
class—the bourgeois—which, being interpreted, 
means “those who refuse to adopt our political and 
economic faith.” It is very evident that some of the 
teachers, particularly those of Ukrainian birth, have 
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been singled out to bear the brunt of the “cut” 
campaign. Such being the case, it is a high compli- 
ment to their loyalty to our Canadian institutions 
and their leadership against disruptive tactics in our 
midst. We contend that a person is entitled to adopt 
any political or economic faith which appeals to 
him. We are not adopting an “anti-anything” politi- 
cal policy. All we are protesting against is what looks 
like an organized attempt to dislocate the schools 
and our educational system, for other than an educa- 
tional reason. 


HONOUR FOR TEACHERS 


EACHERS of Alberta congratulate Mr. A. G. 

Andrews and Mr. I. Goreski on the honour which 
was conferred upon them in being selected to move 
and second, respectively, the reply to the Speech 
from the Throne in the Legislature. Mr. Andrews 
was a teacher previous to his election to the Legislat- 
ure, and is an ex-member of the A.T.A. Mr. Goreski 
is at the present time Principal of the Smoky Lake 
School. Those privileged to hear their speeches will 
agree that they covered themselves with glory and 
that they are a credit to the Legislature, their party 
and their profession. 


“NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT” 


HERE is every reason for satisfaction at the 

result of another major Supreme Court case— 
Milne vs. Taylor and the Moore School District 
No. 3337—a full report of which appears else- 
where in this issue. In effect, it establishes the 
dictum that false charges levied against a teacher, 
known to be false at the time they are laid (hence, 
maliciously laid) are actionable, even though made 
to a party acting on behalf of the teacher. The 
salutary lesson administered by the Supreme 
Court of Alberta to the defendants in the 
assessment of damages and costs* to the ex- 
tent of $397.10, will serve doubtlessly as an effec- 
tive deterrent to that irresponsible and malicious 
type of individual or school board member, often 
so prone to colour the “‘school scrap” with state- 
ments or charges deliberately calculated to sting 
the teacher and damage his or her character and 
professional reputation. The teacher’s laudable 
determination to see this thing through and obtain 
redress has cleared her absolutely of the false im- 
putations, and at the same time, she has effected 
a real service to members of her profession. 


* N.B.—The latter includes taxable costs*only. 


At the time of going to press the Annual Con- 
vention of the Alberta Trustees’ Association is 
assembling in Edmonton. Greetings from the 
teachers! 
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TT. following letter has been received by the 
Editor and many teachers will agree with the 
sentiments expressed therein: 

“Enclosed find clipping from Calgary Herald of Janu- 
ary 8th, 1931. It is hard to believe that the men men- 
tioned in that article would have anything to do with a 
scheme like that when so many of our own young people 
cannot find positions. When* our Normal Schools and 
Universities are full to overfiowin:g, surely positions in 
Canada should be kept for our own Canadian daughters 
and sons of pioneers who have borne the burden of the 
early days. Several of our young Canadians are very 
clever and cannot raise the money for a university educa- 
tion. Some of our people are jobless and yet $300,000 can 
be raised to educate the youth of England. No wonder 
salaries come down and our young people are job- 
less! I think the Teachers’ Alliance of Canada should 
take up the matter at once as they are not only to be 
educated here but are to enter Canadian life. And our 
own young people cannot get the chances they want. 
Too many lawyers, doctors, teachers, etc., already. 

A TEACHER. 


The clipping enclosed reads as follows: 


“Subscription of $600,000 is now being made in Can- 
ada and England to be known as the “Canada Scholar- 
ship Fund,” to bring British public or secondary school 
graduates to Canada for their university education and 
subsequently entrance to Canadian life. 

Canada’s allotment of the fund is half the total, most 
of which has already been pledged upon condition that 
a similar amount is raised in Great Britain, according 
to an announcement made Tuesday at McGill University. 


E. W. Beatty, K.C., is the chairman of the Canadian 
committee, which also comprises Sir Arthur Currie, prin- 
cipal and vice-chancellor of McGill University. Brigadier- 
General V. W. Odlum, of Vancouver, and Dr. R. C. 
Wallace, president of the University of Alberta, are 
members of the committee.” 


ALBERTA SCHOOL WEEK 


Ares School Week will be held during the 
week commencing February 15, 1931. The pur- 
pose of this worth-while venture is to arouse the 
public to a greater interest and greater appreciation 
of the work and organization of schools and to stimu- 
late a spirit of co-operation in public, parents and 
school workers in the matter of education. This 
work may have more significance than the average 
teacher dreams and it would be well worth pause for 
every teacher to consider the ultimate possible result 
of this movement as it progresses during the years 
to come. 

If the A.T.A. performed no other function but 
steadily concentrated upon this phase of its endeav- 
or, there would be no need to hammer away at 
“School and School Law Reforms’”—they would not 
and could not exist if the public were keenly inter- 
ested and thoroughly informed and in touch with all 
matters concerning education, and if there existed 
harmony and understanding between the educational 
worker, the parents and the public. By harmony and 
understanding we do not mean a smooth flowing 
machinery which is deadening to progress, but an 
intelligent interchange of opinion, discussion and 
constructive criticism which is tangible evidence of 
. ne in and appreciation of the welfare of the 
child. 





May the week of February 15 make a lasting 
contribution to the welfare of the children of Al- 
berta! 


“EACH FOR HIMSELF AND THE .... . i? 
OME years ago, when drastic reforms were out- 
lined in the Imperial Army, one Tommy inter- 
jected while his mates were discussing the issues at 
stake: “What’s the good of you blokes gassin’! 
Haldane (then Minister of War) ain’t worryin’ 
abaht wot us fools think. Reveille’ll sound too early 
and we’ll be dug out just the same every mornin’. 
We'll ’ave the same old grub in the same old way and 
that’s all there is abaht it. Wots all this espree-dee- 
corps bunk? It won’t get nobody nowhere.” This 
Tommy was just a type, happily not very numerous, 
but always there. 
* * Bo * * 
SIMILAR vegetating breath is exhaled by a pro- 
portion of teachers, quite as loth as Tommy to 
interest themselves in anything beyond their crea- 
ture wants and worldly needs. Yes, Reveille sounds 
for them at 9:00 a.m.; then the same old grind, the 
same old routine; the same old week-ends; the same 
holidays; the same old cheque will come in at the 
end of the month only to disappear in the same old 
way. Why be intrigued with anything else, such as 
interesting oneself in fellow-teachers or endeavor- 
ing to raise the status of the teaching profession, 
etc.? Of course, such sentiments are not so expressed 
in words which generally run something like this: “I 
do my work in school; I get good reports from my 
Inspector; I can always look after myself, so why 
should I help other teachers who get into trouble— 
it’s generally their own fault, anyway. That’s all, as 
far as I intend to be coneerned.” 
Reveille, work, food, clot}“ag, shelter, sleep, week- 
ends, holidays—a narrow hoi.‘%en, indeed! 


* * * * * 


UR readers may ask: “Why this cutburst?” The 
fact is we have been in the field recently and 

met a few specimens of the genus above ‘described 
who were so vehemently denounced by Past Presi- 
dent Ainlay at the last Annual General Meeting as 
those who search their minds for sundry arguments 
against co-operation—excuses for not doing their 
duty by themselves, their fellow-teachers, education 
and the child. Such, Mr. Ainlay implied, scorned any 
suggestion of stinginess (Oh, no!): nevertheless 
they labor under a superiority complex, interested in 
nobody but themselves and their own desires, and at 
all times deliberately set themselves against digging 
up that “measly” few dollars (the real reason) to 
place themselves in standing. Yes, my friend, a 
representative of the Alliance, for courtesy’s sake, 
must needs maintain an impassive, even a smiling 
countenance, when confronted with stalemate prop- 
ositions of this kind. On rare occasions inevitable 
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indignation gains the upper hand, and, as with Past 
President Ainlay, once in a while, resentment force- 
fully expressed, boils over. 

* * * * * 


Be. is a self-rating scale for teachers sug- 
gested by the editor of The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Non-members, and 
those suffering from a_ superiority lonely-furrow 
complex, may be too remote from professionalism 
and self-analysis to study it carefully: 


1. Do I love and enjoy children and childhood? 


2. Do I understand the seven Cardinal Objectives 
of Education and try to relate all learning to 
them? 

3. Can I explain the difference between memoriz- 
ing words and building up experiences that the 
child understands, enjoys, uses? 


4. Do I hold pupils more important than subjects? 


5. Do I give freedom and develop responsibility 
among pupils? 

6. Are my habits of life so organized as to give the 
maximum physical, mental and spiritual effec- 
tiveness? 

7. Am I a constant learner, curious and intellect- 
ually honest? 

8. Do I support professional organizations that 
seek to elevate education? 


9. Do I know the price that has been paid through 
the ages for human freedom? 


10. Do I believe what should be is more important 
than what has been or is? 


Obituary 


MARGARET E. RICHARDS 


The sudden demise, on Dec. 3, 1930, of Miss 
Margaret E. Richards, a highly respected mem- 
ber of the Calgary teaching: staff, occasioned 
deep sorrow among her many friends in the 
profession. 

Miss Richards had taught in Stanley Jones 
School for ten years, and her sincerity and 
earnestness in the discharge of her duties were 
outstanding. A capable teacher, with a heart 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness, 
she typified the uncommon class who pass 
‘through life “with malice towards none, and 
with charity for all.” 

A brother predeceased her three years ago 
and she is survived by her father and mother, 
who live near Vancouver. The Alliance ex- 
tends their sympathy to the bereaved parents. 
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PRELIMINARY SUMMARY OF EDUCATION IN 
CANADA FOR THE YEAR, 1929 


Published by Authority of the Hon. H. H. STEVENS, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Dominion Statistician: R. H. Coats, B.A., F.S.S. 
(Hon.), F.R.S.C. 

Chief, Education Branch: M. C. MACLEAN, 
M.A., F.S.S. 

Assistant Chief, Education Statistics: 

J. E. ROBBINS, M.A. 


HE number enrolled in all educational institu- . 

tions in Canada in 1929, or the latest year re- 
ported, was 2,387,057. Each of the eleven cate- 
gories into which this enrolment is divided in Table 
I of this report showed an increase over the pre- 
vious year, except schools for the blind and deaf. 
The total increase of 45,000 for the year compares 
with an increase of 51,000 in 1928. Ordinary 
publicly-controlled schools (kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and secondary), with 2,080,949 pupils, or 87 
per cent of all students in the educational institu- 
tions of the Dominion, showed about 1.5 per cent 
increase—the average of the last few years. Pri- 
vate schools of the same nature, which embrace 
about 3 per cent of the total school enrolment, 
reported an increase of more than 1.5 per cent. 
Day and night technical schools, which include 
about 5 per cent of the students in all schools, 
recorded an increase of about 8 per cent over. 
1928, in which year the increase was 11 per cent. 
Technical courses appear to be retaining their 
growing popularity, and legislation of the year 
points to the probability that they will be further 
stimulated. The greater part of the remaining 5 
per cent of the total enrolment is in universities 
and colleges where pronounced increases are re- 
corded in each of the three classes into which their 
students are divided. Students of the regular ses- 
sion in post-matriculation courses increased about 
3 per cent; preparatory courses at the colleges, 14 
per cent; short-course, extra-mural and special 
students, 10 per cent. A high proportion of extra- 
mural and short-course students is school teachers, 
and the increasing popularity of courses of this 
nature has its counterpart in the improvement of 
the general level of qualifications among teachers 
of practically every province. 

An interesting tendency of the generally in- 
creasing enrolment in all institutions is brought to 
light by comparing the increased enrolment in 
ordinary day schools (the 87 per cent group) with 
the increase in all other institutions combined. The 
tendency toward a more rapid increase in the latter 
group is apparent from a comparison of the figures 
for 1928 and 1929, in Table I. When a comparison 
of the years 1921 and 1929 is made, the ordinary 
schools are seen to have increased only 15.6 per 
cent, while the smaller group increased 34.3 per 
cent. Since the great majority of students in the 
smaller group are of secondary or higher grade, the 
trend is indicative of a much higher proportion of 
the population receiving advanced education. The 
same result, moreover, is being produced within the 
larger group, which is analyzed in Table II. Ex- 
clusive of the Catholic schools of Quebec, in which 
the system of grading is not comparable to those 
of the other provinces, the proportion of all stu- 
dents in secondary or high school grades in 1929 
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is almost 12 per cent, where it was less than 8 
per cent in 1921. In two of the provinces—Brit- 
ish Columbia and Ontario—the proportion is now 
greater than 13 per cent. 

Table II shows that the percentage of attend- 
ance in ordinary day schools in 1929 is over 70 
per cent in each of the provinces. The average for 
the Dominion is 76.0 per cent. In two provinces it is 
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over 80 per cent; in British Columbia, 86.1 per 
cent; in Quebec, 80.7 per cent. The number of 
teachers in these schools is 68,888, of whom 13,490 
are men and 55,398 women. Excepting Prince 
Edward Island, and beginning with Nova Scotia, 
the proportion of male teachers increases in each 
province to the westward, reaching a peak of 27.9 
per cent in British Columbia. 


I. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL ENROLMENT IN CANADA, 1929 














































1929 1928 
P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Total Total 
1. Ordinary Public Day 
ee 325i) 17,180 113,309 83,336 510,470 708,081 150,517 227,263 161,235 109,558 2,080,949 2,054 298 
2. Technical Schools, in- 
cluding all Evening 
acti k icine 1,240 5,158 3,072 12,975 174,797 5,757 1,890 5,510 12,272 122,671 113,873 
8. Schools for teacher 
Cer OO oS 195 916 415 1,950 2,003 550 2,677 803 417 9,926 9,081 
4. Indian Schools .............. 29 267 285 *1,556 3,897 2,307 2,031 1,472 3,144 $15,347 $15,018 
5. Schools for blind and 
I ccna ai aa nore 11 170 53 740 440 113 79 54 83 1,743 1,793 
6. Business Colleges 
Cereals) Bie 2 429 146 *2,904 9,792 1,608 409 2,692 620 18,600 14,683 
7. Private Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 299 1,565 343 59,185 RAe8 Miele 2,053 3,615 769 74,238 72,622 
8. Preparatory Courses 
at Universities and 
OMe to Oe 361 441 512} 2,500 382 377 244 4 4,821 4,202 
9. Short, Special and 
Correspondence 
Courses at  Univer- 
sities and Colleges........ 35 MS E orcas 3,782 6,890 1,022 1,830 164 175 13,051 
SR ee ee eg a er tidus. ceca 10,547 
11. Universities and Col- 
leges, regular courses 87 2,220 1,073 11,787 13,624 8,935 1,419 1,387 2,466 36,959 
Total, 1929 19,440 124,907 89,235 611,783 828,430 166,191 240,028 177,176 129,508 Rim? AES) om 
Total, 1928 19,574 122,187 87,653 605,491 814,006 162,825 234,546 170,638 124,944 $2,342,391 
* Not included in provincial total or Dominion grand total. 
+ Included with Classical Colleges and Private Schools. 
t Includes the Indian Schools in the N.W.T. and the Yukon. 
II. ORDINARY DAY SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL (i.e., SCHOOLS OF 
ITEM I, TABLE I), 1929 
P.E.I. N.S. N.B. *Que. +Ont. Man. Sask. tAlta. B.C. Total 
Enrolment: ‘ 
Number of boys. «= «8,616 = 56,142 41,1385 278,088 370,045 75,121 114,048 81,423 55,309 1,079,872 
Number of girls............. 8,564 57,032 42201 287,807 361,218 75,396 113,220 83,427 54,249 1,083,109 
Pupils in urban schools... 6,396 74,166 44,840 ........ 486,093 108,906 98,439 87,185 68,246 
Pupils in rural schools. 10,784 39,008 38,496 245,165 41,611 128,824 177,665 41,312 
Elementary grades ....... 15,409 100,778 79,436 608,351 135,225 203,685 145,417 93,515 
Secondary grades ................. .. 91,609 12,531 4,144 97,833 15,292 22,612 19,483 16,043 
Per cent secondary of total ................ 9.4 11.6 5.0 13.8 10.2 10.0 11.8 14.6 
Attendance: 
oereeemere oO 12,144 84,275 62,408 457,039 535,691 116,766 161,658 123,480 94,410 1,647,871 
Per cent total enrolment in : 
average attendanee ........................ 70.6 74.4 74.9 80.7 73.3 77.5 71.1 74.8 86.1 76.0 
Teachers: 
MeeriGcie>. pos ls 132 296 257 3,500 3,828 832 2,080 1,508 1,057 13,490 
ND 14h ts i 486 3,086 2,379 16,746 15,8381 3,440 6,384 4,319 2,727 55,398 
Per cent male of total... 21.3 8.7 9.8 17.3 19.4 19.5 24.6 25.8 27.9 19.6 
Accommodation: 
Class rooms in operation ................... 618 3,160 2,467 §18,000 4,166 6,545 5,345 
Average number pupils per room 28 36 34 31 36 35 31 




















* Including independent as well as controlled primary schools. 
+ Includes day vocationa! schools in addition to ordinary schools. 
t Includes the 3,615 in private schools, as well as public schools. 


§ Approximately only. 


{| The differences in the totals of elementary-secondary from boy-girl, and urban-rural totals in P.E.I., Ontario and Saskatch- 
ewan are due to pupils that were not classified by grade. In Quebec the grades of the Catholic Schools are not comparable with 
those of other provinces. The figures for Quebec Protestant Schools were: Elementary, 67,480; Secondary, 5,177; per cent, 


Secondary, 7.1. The 


s for Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are exclusive of the Normal School in each where, 


as not in the other provinces, Secondary studies are pursued as well as professional. 
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Summary of Questionnaire on Readers 


GRADES I TO VI. 


By M. W. Brock 
A.T.A. Representative on Department of Education Committee on Readers 


T is indeed gratifying to the A.T.A. Provincial 

Executive, and especially to its appointed mem- 
ber serving as the Alliance Representative on 
Readers, to have so many of our membership re- 
turn the questionnaire. To date upwards of three 
hundred have been received and a few occasional 
ones are still coming. But before rendering the 
majority findings on the direct questions, together 
with the numerous suggestions of particular interest 
on the others, may I solicit your continued interest 
in the matter of securing more suitable Readers for 
these elementary grades. Any further suggestions 
bearing on the desirability of certain poems or types 
of selections being included in the new books or on 
desirable eliminations in respect to any particular 
selections or types will be of great value when the 
actual work involved in the selection of suitable 
Readers takes place. Any such information, if ad- 
dressed to the General Office of our Alliance, will 
reach your representative and greatly assist him in 
this most responsible task. 

The committee, as you are no doubt aware, is 
one which has been named and called together by 
our Minister of Education. It is composed of a very 
representative personnel of every directly interested 
educational body in the province. The Department 
furnishes the very able chairman and chief director 
of the work of the committee in the person of Mr. 
F, G. McNally; the University of Alberta is rep- 
resented by the distinguished Dr. Lazerte; the 
Normal Schools by Literature instructors of such 
rank as Miss Dyde of Calgary Normal staff, Mr. 
Trout of Camrose Normal, and Mrs. Robinson of 
Edmonton; a School Inspector of such literary rank 
as Mr. Bremner; the astute Superintendents of our 
two largest city school systems in the persons of 
Mr. F. G. Buchanan of Calgary, and Mr. Yule of 
Edmonton; expert Primary teachers, such as Miss 
Bury of Edmonton, and finally the A.T.A. rep- 
resentative. 


This committee has already met and in its two- 
day session adopted many resolutions bearing on 
agreed desirabilities in the new Readers. These have 
now been made ready for final consideration when 
the interprovincial committee of the four Western 
Provinces meets. The final draft from this com- 
mittee will constitute, I believe, the instructions to 
all the publishing houses desirous of tendering on 
the required Readers. 

It has been an immense task to check all the 
questionnaires and to relate as far as possible, an- 
swers not so directly stated as “Yes” or “No.” 
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I trust, however, that this summary is a fair sym- 
posium of the opinions expressed on this important 
matter. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. In your opinion would it be more valuable to have a 
reader for each grade rather than the present arrangement? 


Answer—Yes, almost unanimous. 


A few suggested the retention of combined readers in 
order that class work in reading might be united in schools 
of larger enrolments and with many grades. 


2. If so, would you recommend a smaller and more 
selective volume, or a larger and more comprehensive book? 

Answer—The majority favor a larger and more com- 
prehensive book. 


8. What is your opinion as to content? Should it be 
more literary in selection or should it combine more general 
and factual information with literary content? 


Answer—The great majority favor the latter. The 
limitations of rural school libraries in providing valuable 
material on related topics of the Public School Course and 
the need of more general and factual information for the 
enlightenment of foreign children attending our schools 
appear to have strongly influenced the majority opinion as 
set forth on this question. 

4. Do you think there should be more historical and 
biographical sketches suitable to the grades included in its 
range of selections? 


Answer—Opinion was more evenly divided but favored 
the affirmative. Some very pertinent suggestions were 
offered on this question, for éxample: 

(1) The new Readers should contain a series of Canadian 
biographical and historical sketches, arranged in the order 
of their interest and suitability to the grades. 

(2) More great Canadian exploits should be included 
as an aid in abetting the development of a greater Cana- 
dianism. 

(3) The achievements of our pioneers, particularly of the 
Great West, should be stressed. 

(4) Heroes in science, inventions and leadership should 
be included. 

(5) Let us have less of the type, “Once Upon a Time” 
story. 

(6) More heroes and heroines of Peace—men and women 
whose lives have been devoted to the service of humanity— 
should be included. 


5. Would you eliminate selections dealing with war? 


Answer—The great majority favor limitation but not 
entire elimination. As I have been able to interpret the great 
mass of opinion on this question, it is to the effect that all 
portraying the gruesome or attempting to confine the popular 
ideas of heroism to the events of war should be eliminated. 
Retain only those essential in teaching “love of country” 
or in illustrating worthwhile qualities in respect to our 
citizenship. 

6. Would you make any exception in respect to ques- 
tion 5? 

Answer—The majority favor some exceptions to elimina- 
tion in the limited retention of war selections, such as to 
include the story of Lieut. Allan McLeod, Sir Phillip Sydney, 
etc., but decidedly none that would merely teach narrow 
nationalism or flambuoyant patriotism. 

7. Do you think there are sufficient selections contain- 
ing humor? 5 

Answer—No. Here, again, very valuable suggestions were 
made, particularly urging the greatest care in the selection 
of such. It was repeatedly pointed out that the teacher’s 
idea of humor is not a safe guide in the selection of suitable 
pieces because the child’s reaction is very likely to be start- 
lingly different to that of the teacher’s. The child has to be 
developed along the lines of humor appreciation and thus 
too mature types of humorous selection are more apt to 
stifle rather than increase this desirable quality in the child. 
Of course, silly types should be avoided and wholesome 
stimulating types be included. To illustrate, one teacher 
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puts it this way: The child is very apt to express his senti- 
ment after the teaching of such lessons as “Don Quixote” 
or “Rip Van Winkle,” in the words “‘silly nut,” because he is 
not sufficiently sophisticated to appreciate the nuances of 
humor in such difficult selections. 

8. Would you advise the introduction of more happy and 
bright selections? 

Answer—Unanimously, “Yes.” 

9. Would you favor more selections suitable for Silent 
Reading purposes? 

Answer—The majority favor it and suggest that suitable 
questions and directions be provided at the end of such 
selections. 

10. Do you believe that selections suited to Oral Read- 
ing are only incidental to the literature selections provided? 

Answer—Opinion here was more evenly divided, but 
slightly favored the affirmative. 

11. In the junior grades, should the reading matter be 
chosen with greater care in providing more dramatization 
material? 

Answer—Yes, up to Grade IV, as an aid in teaching Oral 
Reading. There is more drama needed throughout the whole 
reading course. 

12. Would you favor the arrangement of the lessons in 
the different Readers? 

(a) According to topics? 

Answer—The majority say “No,” although many de- 
clared its advantages as pointing the way to a more intel- 
ligent and systematic correlation of Literature with History, 
Geography, Citizenship and Natural Science. 

13. Would you favor more illustrations in the Readers? 

Answer—The rer say “Yes,” and many suggest 
that these should include suitable pictures for grade study 
as set forth in the Art course. Some warn against the in- 
clusion of too many illustrations on the ground that it will 
tend to retard the development in the child of thought 
imagery. Some also suggest that a selection based on the 
picture and the life of the artist should accompany these 
special plates. 

14. If so, what particular kind do you favor, the plain 
black and white sketchings or colored illustrations? 

Answer—The majority favor the colored illustrations if 
they are good. In colored work it was astutely suggested 


TIMELY SUGGESTIONS 


Tests 


Literature 8, Objective Test—Bremner. .$ .50 
Algebra I, Test—Willis 
History I, Objective Test—Macleod 


History II, Objective Test—Ferguson 
and Bagnall 


Literature 
(Synopsis of work, questions, character sketches) 


Literature I—Supplementary 
Literature 1I1—Supplementary 
Literature I11I—Supplementary 
Literature IV—Supplementary 


Junior Seat Work 


1. Exercises for First Grade 


2. Exercises for Second Grade 
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that all gaudy monstrosities should be avoided. Good white 
and black work is always acceptable. 

15. Do you favor sketches of authors included with les- 
sons in the books for fifth and sixth grades? 

Answer—The great majority favor it but would have 
these restricted to very outstanding foreign authors and 
our own Canadian authors. 

16.—Do you favor notes at the end of the selections on 
the more difficult points? 

Answer— Yes. 

17. Do you favor an exercise of questions at the end of 
the more difficult lessons? 

Answer—The majority of teachers favor it and suggest 
that it would provide valuable seatwork in heavy schools. 

18. Do you favor a handbook for the readers similar to 
the present one in use? 

Answer—Yes, but in greater detail. 

19. Do you favor different colored covers for the read- 
ers of the different grades? 


Answer—Yes. 


20. Are there any points not covered in the above ques- 
tions that you would advise? State these below. 

It would be quite impossible to quote all of these, 
but here are a few which do not appear to be very 
directly related to any of the preceding questions: 

(1) The selections chosen should be related as nearly 
as possible to the living experiences of the child and should 
be such as would always provide a good moral stimulus. 

(2) Provided the style is good the material used may 
not necessarily be required to rank high in literary merit. 

(8) Some method should be devised of carrying over 
the a from the selection studied to the author’s full 
work. 

(4) Children must be led to enjoy good reading before 
they can be led to enjoy good literature. 

(5) The transition of difficulty from book to book should 
be very carefully planned so as to avoid this major difficulty 
in our present set of Readers, as for example between Books 
III and IV. 

(6) Let us have more types of humor for the children, 
such as Walt Mason writes in his Rippling Rhymes, e.g., 
“The Bale of Hay’; or “On the Trail of Champlain” by P. O. 
Donovan of The London Times; or Stephen Leacock’s “My 
Financial Career.” 

(7) There should be at least one Christmas and one 
Easter selection in each Reader. 

(8) Two indexes should be provided, one according to 
the selection arrangement, and the other according to the 
substance content. 

(9) Vocabulary lists should be included together with 
a glossary of names and a key to pronunciation. 

(10) It should provide more selections dealing with 
customs and costumes of other lands, the romances of indus- 
try and lessons to teach thrift. 

(11) A very fine appeal for good Oral Reading selections 
to be included in each of the Readers included the following 
remarks: “If the child is taught to read intelligently orally, 
there need be little worry about his silent reading.” ‘The 
child’s oral reading will have a distinct and lasting effect upon 
his mode of speech and address jn later life.” Nothing gives 
greater or more striking evidence of our devotion to the 
traditions of our literature than the care which we exercise 
in regard to pleasantness of voice and nicety of diction in 
Oral Reading. 

(12) If we must have more Generals, let us haye in- 
cluded also as an antidote, ‘Honours Easy,” from C. E. 
Montagne’s book, “Fiery Particles.” 

In closing, I believe we may be confident that the 
very best books obtainable will be secured by our 
department. Certainly, if any publishing company 
exists capable of putting between the two covers of 
any book such a choice of selections and illustra- 
tions as are so lucidly and explicitly set forth in the 
minutes of the committee, I am personally enthusi- 
astic over the possibilities, even if such a tragic 
omission as that well known classic, ‘The Little Red 
Hen,” should occur. The most important outlook, 
however, is the possibility that the number of Read- 
ers will be increased to three or four sets, and made 
available as soon as possible after the authorization 


of the first series. 
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ay OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT (a) | 








This department exists for the service of Alliance 
members in the classroom. It will be directed, as it 
always has been, to give help where it is most needed, i.e., 
in the ungraded school. We shall try to fill our columns 
with good interpretations of Literature, time-saving de- 
vices in Arithmetic, useful suggestions and needed 
information. 

We shall not be able to cover all the ground. If you 
wish us to print in these columns any particular material, 
if you want suggestions about how to organize lessons in 
certain subjects, please let us know. We will try to fill 
these columns with the helps you need, or, if we cannot 
always do that, we will try to tell you where the helps 
can be obtained. It wil] not be possible, however, for us 
to answer queries through the mail. Look for replies in 
the “T.H.D.” 

Write, stating clearly what you want, to 

EDITOR, T. H. D., 
A.T.A. Magazine, 
Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton. 


DO YOU NEED— 


A book containing special material for History, Geo- 
graphy, oe Literature or other work in the class- 
room .. 

A eats on teaching method ..... 

A book to illustrate some phase of extra-mural Uni- 
versity work ..... 

Advice or assistance in the selection of Intelligence, 
Proficiency or Progress Tests? 

You may not be able to name the book, yet you know 
what you want it for. If you will write to us stating 
SPECIFICALLY the kind of help that you want, we will 
try to find the right book in the Provincial or University 
Libraries, and send it to you. 


THE A.T.A. BOOK SERVICE, 


Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 





OUTLINES FOR MARCH 


Outlines for Grades II. to VII. Inclusive, by Courtesy of the 
Calgary School Board 


Suggested Outline for Average Class 
GRADE I.— 


March— 
(a) Combinations and separations, using ‘‘2 more’? and 
“2 less,” “3 more,” and ‘3 less.” 
(b) Recognition and making of symbols to 100. 
(c) Recognition of the families. 


READING AND LANGUAGE 
(a) Finish Canadian Reader. 
(b) Phonics: i.e., ew, aw, au, tion, sion, ph. 
(c) Memorization—see last Magazine. Also Dramatics, 
story telling, ete. 


ARITHMETIC 


ART 


To make simple pieces of furniture, based on paper fold- 
ing, for a doll’s room. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


(a) Pussy willows placed in water in classroom. Two 
kinds, woolly and green. 

(b) The lengthening of day and shortening of night. 
Disappearance of snow, where it goes; muddy and 
rough roads; increasing warmth of sun and its 
effect; the season and seasonal changes. Where the 
sun rises; East and West; North and South. Spring 
rains and snowfalls; Jack Frost and his pranks in 
Spring. 

GRADE Ii.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 


Reading—(1) The Wind and the Sun. (2) The 
Frog Prince. (3) The Happy Home. (4) King 
Solomon and the Bees. (5) Supplementary Reader. 
(b) Literature and Memorization — (1) The Land of 
Counterpane. (2) Windy Nights. (3) Pussy Willow. 


~~ 


(a 


(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Samson. (2) Hansel and - 


Gretel. (3) Brer Rabbit and Sis Cow. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

(a) Oral Topics—How to Play Marbles. The Wind at 
Work. Good-bye to Winter. My First Trip on a 
Train. 

(b) Teach the use of capitals for the months. Teach 
John and I, Mary and I, ete. 

(c) Practice in adding ly, ness, ful, ing, and ed to fa- 
miliar words. 


SPELLING 
(January to April) 

Teach the words from the second term list, also difficult 
words from the supplementary list, taking four or five new 
words a day. Finish the phonic list. Continue the Friday 
review. 


Suggestions—Use the words from the lists in simple sen- 
tences for dictation, starting about March. Insist upon the 
correct use of capitals and periods. 

Teach the words which have a short vowel, and double 
the final consonant, when ing or ed is added, e.g.— get, 
getting; run, running; slip, slipping, slipped. 

Teach the words which drop the final e when ing is added, 
€.g.—come, coming. 

Teach related words as love, lovely; dark, darker; duck, 
duckling; end, ended, ending. 


ARITHMETIC 
Review countings by 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, and 6’s. 
Review combinations and separations to 18’s. 
Teach pint, quart, gallon. 
Give practice in telling time using both Arabic and Ro- 
man notation. 
Give practice in questions using plus and minus signs. 
Teach subtraction using such questions as: 
128 149 139 
76 92 63 
(Use questions in which no “borrowing” is necessary, but 
be sure the children work from right to left, as preparation 
for the “borrowing” questions.) 


HYGIENE 
1st Week: Eyes and care of eyes. 


2nd Week: Care of clothing—child is responsible for 
hanging up clothing at home and at school. There must be 
regular change of underwear and stockings. Clothing should 
be protected while working. 

3rd Week: Preparations for bed—wash hands and face, 
brush hair and teeth, and hang clothing up to air. 

4th Week: nocgne— {8} Have window open. (b) Sleep 

alone. (c) Have light coverings and a flat pillow. 


NATURE STUDY 

Animals: Activities of domestic animals; observation of 
young—baby domestic animals, fowl—chickens. Stories of 
frogs—their pipings, eggs. Toads’ eggs—pollywogs, etc. 
First flies—mosquitoes; breeding places. Pictures and stories. 

Birds: Preparing houses for birds—protecting birds— 
stories about migration of birds—hatching birds. Competition 
as to who shall see the first bird. 

Plants: Twigs of willow, poplar, Manitoba maple ex- 
amined. Pussy willows and poplar tassels gathered. 


CITIZENSHIP 


First Week—Our duty to keep well? What to eat and 
what to avoid. Hours of play and hours of sleep. Review 
ventilation of home and school. Cleanliness of body an 
aid to health. 

Second Week—“‘‘Responsibility Week.”’ Course of action 
if—(1) Captain of game or team. (2) Sent on errands. 
(3) Told to mind the baby. (4) Given money to spend on 
something for mother, care of change, etc. (5) Told to 
mind room if teacher is out. 
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Third Week—Talks on ‘gratitude. Teach that courtesy 
demands repayment of favors; e.g., when a little girl was 
sick another sent her fruit or‘a book. Child thus favored 
takes an opportunity to return this kindness, ete. Avoid the 
idea that we 'do good solely for reward. 

Fourth Week—Courses of Action—(1) When damage 
is done to neighbor’s property. (2) When accident happens 
to borrowed ‘articles, books, toys, etc. (3) When damage 
done to city property. Emphasize that public property be- 
longs to all and should be protected by'‘all. 


GRADE IIl.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 

Silent—The Story of Aladdin. Androcles and the Lion. 

Memory—Sleepy Song. Thé Whitey Pinky Pig. The Owl 
and the Pussy Cat. 

Oral— Waiting to Grow. The Little Chimney Sweep. All 
Things Beautiful. 

Dramatization—The Brahmin, the Tiger, and the Six 
Judges. 

Story Telling—Dust Under the Rug. 


; COMPOSITION 

After the letter is taught there should be weekly practice. 

Two stories a month at least should be dramatized. 

(a). Oral—The Wind at Play; The Return of the Birds; 
St. Patrick; Dreams; Pussy ‘Willow; Easter. 

(b) Formal—Continued sentence and letter writing, 
stressing use of easy descriptive words such as 
pretty, tall, white, big, cheap, beautiful, wonderful, 


ete. 
(c) Vocabulary Building—Word and phrase —. 
such as: heavy as lead; light as a feather; black as 
ink, etc. 
CITIZENSHIP 
Habits: 
a) Manners—Results of forming good manners in the 
child himself—Reaction on others about him. 
(b) Easter. 
(c) Stories. 
1: A oe in Manners (Famous People, by Bald- 
win. 
2. St. Patrick. 
3. The Easter Rabbit (Emerald Story Book, by Ada 
M. Skinner.) 


SPELLING 
Second Term—. 
January to March 15th—Teach the list of words given 
for the second term. 
March 16th to April 30th—Words from the supplemen- 
tary list not previously taught. 
May and June—Review. 
In each of the above periods there will be time for the 
teaching of extra words needed by individual classes. 


In order that the Spelling lessons may be an aid to Com- 
position, it is suggested that dictation of phrases or sen- 
tences be giver at least twice a week throughout the year. 


ARITHMETIC 


1. Addition and subtraction involving numbers reaching 
different spaces. 

2. Teach 9 times table. 1/9 (m. and d.) 

3. Problems in multiplication. 

4. Teach Arabic notation to 100,000, and Roman nota- 
tion to 100. 

5. Review pint and quart and teach gallon. 

HYGIENE 
Clothing—Its use and abuse. ° 


NATURE STUDY 
Hills and water on the hills. 
GRADE IV.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
In Silent Reading aim for increased speed. 


In Oral Reading smoothness and expression of wholes to 
be the aim. 


_ In Literature help pupils to build up mental pictures—to 
visualize. 


Note—Minimum of work only is suggested. 
Silent Reading—Black Beauty. The First Printer. 


Literature—The Wind on a Frolic. Gold ‘and Silver 
Shield. 
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Oral Reading—Riders of the Plains. Phaeton. 
Memory Work—The Wind and the Moon. My Garden. 
Story—Three Golden Apples. 
COMPOSITION AND LANGUAGE 
(a) Extend use of quotation marks to broken quotations, 
(b) Oral dramatization, using literature lessons. 
(c) Building of a story from an opening sentence. 
(Oral and written.) 
CITIZENSHIP AND HISTORY TALKS 
Family life in olden and modern times. 


Truthfulness—In home, at school. Keeping of promises. 
Avoidance of exaggeration. Avoidance of withhold- 
ing part of truth. 


St. Patrick. 
Early Days in Alberta. 


SPELLING 
First 80 words in Course—Second Term List. 
Memory Work Spelling. 
ARITHMETIC 
March and April: 
Division and multiplication ‘with checks. 
Denominate numbers and problems involving use of same. 
HYGIENE 


Clothing—Clean, dry, porous, loose fitting, no tight 
shoes; clothing suited to weather; care and cleanliness of 
clothes; removing rubbers and overshoes; cleaning shoes be- 
fore entering school or home; care of clothes when taken off 
at night; removing heavy sweaters indoors; clean handker- 


chief. 
NATURE STUDY 


Detailed study of fish as per course of study. Types 
found in Alberta. 


Bird Study—Magpie. 
Plant Study—Daffodil, Tulip and Hyacinth. 
GEOGRAPHY 


Detailed study of Sugar (Cane, Beet and Maple). 
Detailed study of Bananas. 
Detailed study of Fish from B.C. and Alberta. 


GRADE V.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
This Suggested Outline Represents'the Minimum of Work. 
Oral Reading—tLoss of the Birkenhead. 
Memory Work—The Rapid. 
Silent Reading—The Treasure House of Mammon. 
Literature—The Loss of the Birkenhead. 
Story Telling—St. Patrick. 


SPELLING 
About 40 words from Supplementary List. 
Words from other subjects. 
ARITHMETIC 
1. Miscellaneous Tables. 2. Problems on them. 


GEOGRAPHY 
1. Auto Trip—Letkbridge to Calgary. Calgary to Banff 
and Lake Louise. (See p. 26). 
2. Railroad Trip—From Calgary to Edmonton, C.P.R. 
(Sylvan Lake and Gull Lake). 


HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 


Some of the qualities which should be magnified in the 
mind of the pupil at this stage are: Self-respect, personal 
honor, a sense of justice, courage that avoids bravado, the 
right use of leisure time. This can be brought about by the 
use of suitable stories, either read or told. 

The formal teaching of History is not required. 


History 
Stories of fighting between the early settlers and the 
Indians, of Louis Riel and the great rebellions. 


Citizenship 
March and April: 
Courage that avoids bravado and conduces to presence 
of mind. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


In this grade the main object is to teach the child to care 
for his or her body in an intelligent manner—to show the 
a. of health practices, and to develop good health 

abits. 
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Physiology 
The Teeth— 1. Temporary teeth. 2. Kinds of teeth. 
8. Composition of teeth. 4. Cause of 
decay. 
GRADE VI.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Literature—How They Brought the Good News. Heroes 
of the Long Sault. 
Memorization—Choice of: The Marseillaise. Admirals 
All. Creation. This Canada of Ours. 
Oral Reading—How They Brought the Good News. I 
ig a Ditch. 
Silent Reading—Henry Hudson. From Canada By Land. 
Story Telling—Siegfried. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
Composition in Grade VI centres around the Topic Sen- 
tence and the Business Letter. Practice should be given in 
es all ideas which are neither pertinent nor inter- 
esting. 
A. Two paragraph Business Letters as review. 
B. Further enlargement of sentences (Clauses). 


GRAMMAR 
(a) Phrases—Suggested Exercises: 
(1) Selecting phrases in sentences. 
(2) Using phrases in place of describing words and 
vice versa, 
(3) Make phrases beginning with by, to, with, etc. 
(b) Preposition—Suggested Exercises: 
(1) Selecting prepositions in sentences and showing 
relation. 
(2) Fill in blanks with suitable prepositions. 
N.B.—Formal Grammar does not begin until the pupil 
has reached Grade VII. Therefore it should not be taken 
as a separate and definite subject but should be combined 
with Composition. Use the authorized text, “Learning to 
Speak and Write.” 
ARITHMETIC 
Aims— 
(a) To increase speed without sacrificing accuracy in all 
mechanical work. 
(b) To secure a mastery of vulgar fractions. 
N.B.—Pay careful attention to accuracy. Give frequent 
mental exercises. 
Problems based on denominate numbers and areas. 
Review Fractions. 


GEOGRAPHY 
United States and Alaska. 


SPELLING 

In addition to the words included in the following out- 
line, any words not in the Course of Studies but in the 
Speller should be taught. From time to time new words will 
have to be used by the pupils—for example, words from 
History, Geography, Memory Selections, etc. Whenever 
opportunity offers itself, these words should be taught. 

A review should be taken at the end of each month. 
65 Words— 


(a) 56 words—Supplementary—“gossip” to “sympathy.” 
(b) 9 words—Demons—‘“separate” to “there.” 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 


History 

The Tudor Period—National feeling in evidence. Na- 
tional feeling seen in the clash with Spain on the sea—the 
Armada. Trading companies organized—leads to increased 
activity in navigation. : 

The Age of Discovery—The spirit of adventure urged on 
by the commercial motive. To reach the riches of the Indies 
by sailing westward—shut off from the land route by Venice 
and the Turks, the European nations of the West seek sea 
routes. 


Spain: Westward across the Atlantic — Columbus — 
Amerigo Vespucci, etc. 
Portugal: South by way of Africa—Henry the Navigator 
—Vasco da Gama, etc. 
To the North-West—England—the Cabots, etc. 
Civics 
It is suggested that, by taking one lesson each week and 
one chapter each month from the prescribed text, this phase 


of the work can be covered satisfactorily. See McCaig’s 
Studies in Citizenship, Part I. 


NATURE STUDY 
Water. 


HYGIENE 
March and April: 
1. Respiration—five lessons: 
Section 1 and 2 (Organs of Respira- 
tion )—one lesson. 
(a) and (b) of Section 2—one lesson. 
(c) and (d) of Section 2—one lesson. 
(e) and (f) of Section 2—one lesson. 
(g) and (h) of Section 2—one lesson. 
(2) Review. 
GRADE VII.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Literature—New England Weather. 
Oral Reading—San Stefano. 
Silent Reading—Let us Now Praise Famous Men. 
Supplementary Reading—Evangeline. 
Memory Work—By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
. Business Letters—E.g. Subscriptions to magazines, etc. 
. Vocabulary Drill: (a) From Spelling List. 
(b) See Text, pages 121 to 130. 
. Paraphrasing. 
. Essay—Seasonal topics— 
E.g. (a) Spring (Descriptive). 
(b) Making a Garden (Explanatory). 
(c) An “Imagination” Topic (Story). 


GRAMMAR 

Study of the name and use of— 
(1) Phrase. (2) Conjunction. (3) Interjection. 

SPELLING 
Note—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of 

the Spelling course for the class. 


(a) Supplementary Words—38—“buckle” to “signature.” 
(b) New words from other subjects. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
History 
The French Period in Canada— 
(a) Early Settlements of the French. 
(b) Introduction of Christianity. 
(c) The Conquest of Canada— 
(1) The Seven Years’ War. (2) Peace of Paris. 
Civics 
The course is covered in Part II of McCaig’s Studies in 
Citizenship. Lessons may be taken up by class reading— 
silently or aloud—and followed by an oral discussion. A 
lesson every two weeks should cover the course in a satis- 
factory manner. 


— © ne 


AGRICULTURE 
March and April— 
Part 4 in Course of Studies—(Pages 113-133 in Text). 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


(1) Teach symptoms and complications of scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, typhoid fever. 


(2) Banting. 
GEOGRAPHY 
Asia, with particular study of China and Japan. 


ARITHMETIC 


What percentage one number is of another; Profit and 
Loss. 


GRADE VIII.— 
ARITHMETIC 
March— 
(a) Bills, accounts. 
(b) Compound Interest. 


Grammar.—See last Magazine. 


COMPOSITION AND LANGUAGE 
Vocabulary Work. Punctuation. Letter Writing. 


Written conversation (accurate use of quotation marks, 
punctuation and paragraphing). 


Argumentation. 
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AGRICULTURE cluster of elevators. Between Cluny and Gleichen we enter 
Gardening. irrigated lands again, this time the western section of the 
HYGIENE Conan eg praiecs. for one the ee ee from 
. : the Bow River at Calgary. On the streets o eichen we 
Germ diseases. The House Fly. may see represented the Indians from the Blackfoot Reserve 
GEOGRAPHY which lies to the south of the railway line, Gleichen was 


The British Empire in Australasia. 


HISTORY (March and April)— 
Parts 10, 11 and 12. 


CIVICS 
The rights and duties of citizens. 
ART 
Ex. VIII. Landscape Gardening. Picture Study: The 


Horse Fair. 


Classroom Hints 





AUTOMOBILE TRIP FROM MEDICINE HAT TO 
LAKE LOUISE 


Leaving the filling station with our tank full of Ethyl, 
our engine encouraged with a fresh supply of Marveloil, 
our radiator filled with free water and our tires filled with 
free air, three blocks through the business streets of 
Medicine Hat bring us to the bridge across the South 
Saskatchewan River. We cross the bridge, travelling west, 
with the Canadian Pacific main line bridge, close to the 
traffic bridge, on the right. A turn to the left and up the 
valley of the river, with the railway line ascending the long 
grade to the prairie level, still on our right. After two 
miles we climb from the valley. A glance backward gives 
a panoramic view of ,Medicine Hat; in the valley the busi- 
ness section, the railway yards and the mills; on the slopes 
among trees the churches, apartment buildings and 
residences. 


Ahead, across four miles of the flat prairie expanse, are 
the smokestacks of the brick plants and glass factory at 
Redcliff. Soon we are passing through the red brick build- 
ings of Redcliff, finding a town still thriving, although 
formerly a larger number of manufacturing establishments 
operated here. Until we reach the elevator at Bowell our 
road keeps close to the railway line; then five miles to the 
north and nine to the west bring us to the junction point 
of Suffield. Here the Lomond Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific leaves the main line; the rails and accompanying 
telegraph poles stretch to a point to the southwest, travers- 
ing a grassy expanse lying toward the valley of the Bow 
River. For thirty miles on from Suffield we cross level 
prairie, with few farms close to our line of travel. Oc- 
casionally we glimpse bands of sheep or herds of cattle. 
Past Alderson (named .for a Canadian general) and Tilley 
the road leads us by alternate stretches, first to the north 
and then to the west. 


Between Brooks and Tilley we pass beneath a great 
aqueduct,-which carries the irrigation water from the Bow 
River across a depression. A siphon carries the water 
beneath the tracks of the railway line. As we near Brooks 
we are in the midst of alfalfa fields, thriving plots of wheat 
and corn, and we pass great barns and silos at the head- 
quarters of the farms of the railway company and of the 
Duke of Sutherland. Brooks is a thriving town, in the centre 
of its well-watered section of the Canadian Pacific eastern 
irrigation project. 

Twelve miles north from Brooks, still traversing irri- 
gated lands, we come to Duchess, on the branch line of the 
railway from Bassano to Empress; continuing north for 
two more miles after Duchess, a turn to the left places us 
on the long stretch of twenty-eight miles to Bassano. 


Bassano is a busy railway centre, the connecting point 
on the main line for the branch which we have been follow- 
ing since passing Duchess, and one which comes from the 
north-west. A short side trip to the south-west from Bas- 
sano gives us sight of the great dam which the railway 
company has built across the valley of the Bow River, caus- 
ing the formation of a lake where formerly were river flats. 
From this lake the main canal carries the water to the east 
and north, to the districts through which we have passed 
since leaving Tilley. 

_ Following the Yellow. Trail markings on the poles, the 
direction is again west; we are now north of the railway, 
passing dry-land farms, and the village of‘Cluny with its 


formerly the shipping point for great ranches which pre- 
ceded the present development of the irrigation era. 

For a time we leave the railway line, travelling to the 
north and then to the west before reaching Strathmore. Near 
Strathmore is the large C.P.R. Demonstration Farm. From 
Strathmore the gravelled highway leads directly west for 
thirty miles to Calgary. We now have the peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains in clear view in the south-west distance. 

Entering Calgary from the east, as we descend the hill 
from the prairie level to the wide basin in which the city is 
situated at the confluence of the Bow and Elbow Rivers, we 
have a good view of the city; industrial plants in the fore- 
ground, farther west towering buildings marking the central 
business section, the Bow River dividing to enclose islands 
to the right, and to the north and south the residential 
sections of the city on the hills. Through busy streets we 
find our way to one of the service stations or garages, and 
pause to seek rest and refreshment after our two hundred 
mile trip from Medicine Hat. 

Calgary is Alberta’s largest city, and the centre of a 
very prosperous agricultural and ranching district. It is an 
important market for stock and grain, a centre for flour 
milling and oil refining, and a distributing point from which 
branch lines of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
Railways carry its wholesale goods to local centres in the 
prairie and foothill country. 

From Calgary to Banff, the Blue Trail, now a gravelled 
highway in best of condition, carries us up the valley of the 
Bow River, ever closer to the mountains. The slopes of the 
river valley are now pine clad. Many ranches can be seen, 
for this is a great stock-raising country. Twenty-three miles 
from Calgary we come to Cochrane, one of the principal 
points for shipment from the ranches. Ascending the Bow 
River from here and gaining the top of the first terrace, a 
full view of the panorama of the mountains is obtained at 
last. Thirty-five miles from Calgary we enter the Stoney 
Indian Reserve, of which Morley is the central point. Seebe 
is the site of two hydro-electric power plants which supply 
Calgary with its power. Exshaw has a large Portland cement 
mill with an average output of 4,000 barrels a day. 


We enter the Rocky Mountains National Park at Kana- 
naskis, and when at The Gap we find the valley narrowed 
between great cliffs we penetrate the first real range of the 
Rockies. As we approach Canmore we easily identify the 
profile of The Three Sisters to the south of the valley. The 
highest of these peaks reaches a height of 9,744 feet. Can- 
more is important for its production of coal. 

Approaching Banff,ias we cross the Cascade River, we 
face Cascade Mountain, a great bulk which appears to be 
very close, though still miles away. On the left the sharp 
peak is Mount Rundle. ‘Banff has for many years been one 
of the most popular mountain resorts in America. Side trips 
which we might take would lead us by excellent roads to 
the Banff Springs Hotel, Tunnel Mountain Drive, the Cave 
and Basin Pools and Sundance Canyon, Upper Hot Springs 
and Lake Minnewanka. 


Between Banff and Lake Louise some magnificent views 
of the surrounding mountains are to be obtained. To the 
north as we leave Banff is the bare and rugged Sawback 
Range. Castle Mountain is a sheer precipice, named from 
its obvious resemblance to a mediaeval keep. Just beyond 
Castle Mountain station the Banff-Windermere road turns 
south, crosses the river and leads away over Vermilion Pass 
to Lake Windermere. Our road leads on up the Bow Valley 
past Eldon and Temple to Lake Louise. We have a brief 
view of the valley of the Ten Peaks, with the triangular 
Mount Deltaform standing out conspicuously. Loftiest and 
grandest of all towers Temple Mountain (11,636 feet). 

The road leads us first to Lake Louise station, and then 
ascends over six hundred feet in three and one-half miles 
through forest to the Chateau Lake Louise, which overlooks 
the famous lake, surrounded by a circle of snow-capped 
peaks, with Victcria Glacier at the farther end. 


Distances 
Medicine Hat to Brooks.............. 76 miles 
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ANOTHER TIME SAVER 


Keep this with your Table of Products and your Table of 
Circles. It will supply you with data and answers for sixty 
examples involving the sides of the right-angled triangle: 


Side AB. Side BC. Side AC. 
* 19.365 5 20 
68 51 85 
* 15 74 75.505 
82.2 109.6 137 
* 88.379 17 90 
56 42 70 
27.6 36.8 46 
0 25 65 
* 27.839 75 80 
387 645 
35 84 91 
44.4 18.5 48.1 
15 36 39 
292 219 365 
99.5 10 100 
132 55 143 
025 .06 065 
§ 13 18 
1 3 13 
3 72 78 
Example.— 


Using the figures of the top line we may write on the 
blackboard : 


1. The base of a 20 ft. ladder rests five feet out from a 
wall. How high up the wall will the ladder reach? 
(Ans. 19.365 ft.) 


2. The diagonal measurement of a rectangle is 19.365 in. 
and the short side is 5 in. How long is the rectangle? 
(Ans. 20 in.) 

3. If a 20 ft. rope be let down from a window which is 
19.365 ft. above the earth, how far out from the wall 
can the end of it touch ground? (Ans. 5 ft.) 


Similarly all the twenty sets may be made the basis of 
three examples. Note that in the sets marked * the decimal 
calculation is to three places, so that in calculations back 
from the decimal there will be a very small error. But this 
need not cause any trouble, since the correct results will 
support each other. 

_ Examples may be made up ad lib. by either of the follow- 
ing methods (where “x” is an integer, decimal, vulgar frac- 
tion or mixed number) : 

1. 3 times x is the short side. 

4 times x is the long side. 

5 times x is the hypotenuse. 
or 
2. 5 times x is the short side. 

12 times x is the long side. 

13 times x is the hypotenuse. 


- Answers to such ex- 
amples will always 
“come out exactly.” 





Sprott’s Famous 
PENS 


are made from the best 
Steel in the World—by 
Expert Workmen — to 
suit the exacting re- 
quirements of 





Nos, 1 and 2 are recommended for school use. Your stationer has them. 








KRAFT’S... 


Allberta’s Largest Fur Manufacturer 


See our extraordinary values in Fur Coats, 
priced $56.00 and up. 


We Do Expert Fur Remodelling 


KRAFT THE FURRIER LTD. 


222 8th Ave. West 
Established 1908 





CALGARY 


Fur and Cloth Coats 
Dresses, Hats— On Credit 


CINDERELLA STYLE SHOPPE offers you a wonderful 
selection of garments suitable for all occasions. 


TEACHERS! 


Get Your Outfits on Credit 


Our terms are for your convenience and enable 
you to be better dressed without a large cash out- 
lay. Make a point to call on us. 


CINDERELLA STYLE SHOPPE 


’*Phone M 2951 108 7th Ave. W. Calgary 


DON’T TAKE A CHANCE 


on having anyone look after your clothes until you 
know that their equipment is good—their staff skilled 
—and their reputation one of long standing. 


All of these things, and many more, you get at 
the “Empire.” 


Out-of-Town Orders Given Prompt Attention. 
"PHONE M7926 


° e . 





Plant—Fourth Avenue at Eighth Street West, Calgary 
Branch—234-36 Twelfth Avenue West. 











Empress Hotel 


CHAS. TRAUNWEISER, Prop. 





—Saaae A MODERATE 
217-219 6th Ave. W. PRICED HOTEL 
CALGARY EUROPEAN PLAN 
FIRST CLASS 
Alberta GRILL 


———eSeSe Comfortably Fhe ra 

In the heart of the shop- 

F. R. PHILLIPS ping and umusement 
Manager district. 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY IN THE MAKING 
The Hudson Bay Railroad 

In twenty years’ time the completion of the Hudson Bay 
Railway will be recorded in our school text books as part 
of the history of the West. Perhaps the reference will be 
something like this: “In 1926 the Hon. Charles Dunning, Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s Minister of Railways, took up vigorously 
the vexed problem of the road to the Bay, and during the 
next five years he and his successors completed the railway 
from The Pas to Churchill, together with the necessary har- 
bor works at the terminal port. This railway has done more 
than anything within the last century to build up the pros- 
perity of the Prairie Provinces, by reducing the transporta- 
tion charges against the farm exports and imports, and by 
opening to exploration and settlement the vast mineral and 
pastoral resources of the Canadian North.” 

Or will the textbooks say this: “The most reckless and 
expensive of the foolish acts of the third King Government 
was the completion, at enormous cost to the Dominion, of the 
Hudson Bay Railway. That line, which was expected by its 
advocates to become a main trade artery between Western 
Canada and Europe, has never carried more than a tiny 
fraction of the wheat and stock exports of the Prairies; and 
owing to the hazards of the ice-infested Straits it has not 
attracted enough commerce from Britain to ensure two-way 
freight over the line, The Bay route has never, since its 
inception, paid the heavy costs of maintenance, and is be- 
coming an increasing burden upon the Dominion exchequer.” 

We do not know what the verdict of history will be upon 
this piece of nation-building, and if we are alert citizens we 
are going to be very interested in seeing how it develops. 
During the past 20 years there has been a furious con- 
troversy between advocates and opponents of the proposal. 
The opponents said, among other things: 

1. The railroad would pass through 500 miles of worth- 
less country, and so have no local traffic to help support it. 

2.. The roadbed, passing over muskeg and icefields, would 
be too expensive to keep in repair. 

3. The Hudson Straits are only clear of ice sufficiently 
for navigation during six to ten weeks of the late summer 
and fall. 

4. Freight-boat owners would not choose to run the risks 
of the passage if they could do business anywhere else. 

5. There would be no incoming freight via Churchill, so 
boat charges would have to be very high. 

The advocates of the project (notably the On-to-the-Bay 
Association) said in reply: 

1. The line would pass through the Canadian Shield, 
which has proved to be rich in minerals; also through much 
good farming country; also through great regions which 
would be suitable for the development of reindeer herds. 

2. The roadbed, during the eight years of disuse (1918 
to 1926) did not deteriorate more than any other line would 
have done. 

8. The passage of the Straits can be made safe for several 
months of the year by having an airscout and broadcasting 
station atthe north end. 

4. The Hudson Bay route from the Prairie cities to Liv- 
erpool is 1,000 miles shorter than the rail route via Montreal, 
and 1,300 miles shorter than the Great Lakes route. The sav- 
ing is almost entirely on the expensive railway mileage, or 
else on the boat-loading and unloading charges at the Great 
Lakes. 

5. The same advantage which attracts grain and stock 
exports to the Bay route will surely attract imports, too. 

6. The Russian port of Archangel, with no better cli- 
matic advantages and 500 miles farther north than Churchill, 
is a thriving and useful trade outlet. 

7. The fish of the Hudson Bay will be of great value when 
there is rail communication with the rest of Canada. 

8. The opponents of the Bay route are really worried 
about the loss of trade to Montreal and the St. Lawrence if 
the project were completed. 

Those are the two sides of the question, and there have 
been numerous experts—Arctic navigators, ship-owners, com- 
mercial magnates, etc.—ranged on both sides. Which party 
was right? We are going to know within the next few years. 


LESSON PLAN (I) 


Introduction— 
: Have two sketch maps of Canada prepared on blackboard, 
side by side. On the first show Montreal, and indicate by 


separate arrows its great distance from the cities of the 
West (Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Edmonton). Also 
indicate the shipping route to Europe, and mark “Montreal 
to Liverpool about 2,900 miles.” On the other map mark 
Churchill with similar arrows to the Western cities, and the 
sea route inscribed “Churchill to Liverpool about 2,900 miles.” 
Explain the maps, and by questions bring out the fact that 
Churchill seems a very convenient port for Western Canada; 
and let them express doubt about Montreal and Churchill 
being equidistant from Liverpool. Convince them by chalking 
the two routes upon the globe. 


Lesson— 

Brief historical review: 1670 first Hudson’s Bay Co. ship 
sailed out of the Bay with a cargo of furs; the company has 
sent ships into the Bay with hardly a single loss ever since— 
over 250 years. 1836 the Government of Uppen Canada 
offered land grants to contractors to build a railway to the 
Bay. The offer remained unaccepted up to 1908. Then the 
Dominion Government set aside the proceeds from the sale 
of part of the western lands to create a fund for building the 
railroad. By 1918 this fund had grown to $20,000,000. In 
1911, the Government began construction from the Canadian 
Northern terminus at The Pas, and proceeded slowly until 
1918. By this time the steel had reached the Nelson River 
crossing at Kettle Rapids, but owing to the Great War the 
work was discontinued. In 1926 the Hon. Chas. Dunning, 
Premier of Saskatchewan, became Minister of Railways in 
the Dominion Government, and he at once proceeded to 
finish the railroad to the Bay. The old plan had been to 
make Nelson the terminus, but Dunning brought over an 
expert harbor-engineer from England, who decided it would 
be far better business to build ninety miles further to 
Churchill, since that was a far better harbor. Today the 
railroad is actually completed, the harbor works are being 
finished, and it is possible that some of your wheat next year 
will go to Europe through the Hudson Bay. A few months 
ago the Governors of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in London, 
celebrated the arrival of some little sacks of Prairie wheat 
which had travelled on the new line to Churchill and thence 
to England on one of the company’s fur-ships. 


Conclusion— 

Draw attention again to the great apparent advantage of 
the Churchill route as shown by the sketch-maps, and pose 
the question: “Why were they so long building the road?” 
“We will answer that question tomorrow.” 


LESSON PLAN (iI) 
Introduction— 
Brief review by question method of last lesson. Have a 
pupil give the question which is under consideration today. 


Lesson— 

The chief reason perhaps why the project “hung fire’”’ for. 
so long was that a very powerful body of people thought it 
useless and wasteful. The Dominion was spending millions 
upon the improvement of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, 
and it seemed foolish to spend more millions on a “back-door” 
trade route, which would take business away from the great 
waterway. 

So they argued that the Bay Railroad scheme was wild 
and foolish. (Give their views as listed previously.) 


But another powerful body of public men believed that 
the Bay route was necessary to the prosperity of the farming 
industry on the Prairies. (Give their arguments as listed.) 


The Dominion Government, with a Westerner in charge 
e its railway policy, decided that the road would be good 
usiness. 


Conclusion— 

Launch a project on the subject: “Who was right about 
the Hudson Bay route?” Have the children understand that 
they must look out for all future press references to the 
subject and bring them to school for reading and filing. 





SHAW POSITION COURSES 


R 38 years the Shaw Schools have been proving that Shaw 
Courses mean Better Positions and Better Earning Powers. 
Through Day, Night and Correspondence instruction we are giv- 
ing Accounting, Secretarial and Stenographic Courses. Employ- 


ment Bureau service is free to graduates. Catalogue upon 
request from SHAW SCHOOLS LIMITED, 


Bay and Charles Streets Toronto 
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Are You Getting the most. 


out of your 


Victrola? 


Modern pedagogy has found many new uses 
for the Victrola. These “Teachers’ Helps” show 


you how valuable the Victrola can be to you. 


No longer should the Victrola be considered as 
outside the general class work. Musie is now 
recognized as forming a necessary part in the 
scholastic training of the child. The Victor 
V.E. Orthophonie Educational Records used in 


Victor School Courses in Music Appreciation 


Lower Grade and Upper Grade. Each course ($6.75) contains the following: 


A teacher’s manual, with plans for forty Music 
Appreciation Lessons. A set of five cardboard 
charts 9x9 inches with the picture of thirty-two 
orchestra instruments. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
of Canada. 


Mentreal 


Please mail me further information about, 


C7] Lower—Upper Grade Courses C] School Orthophonic Victrola 


Name (Mrs. Miss Mr.) 


TEACHERS’ HELPS“ 


Music Appreciation 
Folk Dancing 

Physical Exercises 
Kindergarten Rhythms 
Primary Rote Songs 
French ; 
High School Literature 
Toy Orchestra 


* Complete teaching information will be 
supplied upon request 


this work have been recorded by the greatest 
artists and orchestras available. 


Use the coupon below for complete information 
on how to use the Victrola in teaching any of 
the above eight subjects. 


Seven double-sided Victor V.E. Orthophonic 
Educational records containing all selections 
used in lesson plans. An album container. 


Limited 


Educational Department, Victor Talking 
Machine Company of Canada, 
Limited, Montreal. 





Cl Teachers’ Helps Nos.......»........... 


Address 
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GRADES V. AND VI.— 
COMPOSITION 
Harry Briggs, of 10116 71st Avenue, Edmonton, writes 


to invite his cousin, Ben Simons (a boy of about his own . 


age, thirteen), to spend two weeks with him and see the 
Exhibition. Ben writes and accepts the invitation very 
gratefully; he mentions in his letter how he is getting 
on with his final grade examinations. About July 10th he 
writes again, to tell Harry what train he will be coming 
to the city on, and what day; he asks Harry to meet him at 
Strathcona (South Edmonton) station, as he is not 
acquainted with the city. 


The boys have a very good time at the Exhibition, and 
Ben writes home, telling his people something about it. A 
few days later he has used all his spending money and writes 
home to ask for more; he tells a little of what he and Harry 
are doing with their time. 


Two days before he is due to return home, Ben falls 
off a garage roof, where he had no business to be, and 
breaks his collar-bone. He has to be put to bed for a few 
days and cannot return home for two weeks at least. So 
Mrs. Briggs writes to Mrs. Simons (who is an old friend), 
informing her of the accident, the doctor’s orders, etc., and 
Mrs. Simons replies, thanking Mrs. Briggs for her care and 
apologizing for the trouble Ben has caused by getting up to 
mischief. Ten days later Ben writes home to say he will be 
returning by train the following Saturday. 


The above outline offers the theme for eight letters of a 
family or social nature into which a certain interest is 
injected by the story sequences. Your pupils can write 
the letters after the necessary details have been discussed. 
If desired, the girls can, of course, substitute Mary and Betty 
for Harry and Ben. 


INCOMPLETE STORIES 


Here are some stories half written. Copy them as they 
are upon the blackboard and let each pupil complete them 
his own way. 


1. A Cool Head.—Vernon’s father and mother had gone 
to town to buy groceries and winter clothes for the children. 
At eight o’clock Vernon put the younger children’ to bed, 
and at ten o’clock, since his parents were not yet back, he 
took a lamp and went up to his own bedroom. As he 
entered he heard a slight shuffle and saw a man’s boot 
draw in under his bed...... 


2. A Kindness Not Forgotten.—Jim was feeling quite 
proud of himself. It was his sixteenth birthday and his 
father had allowed him to take the Chrysler into town and 
get his own driving license. Jim put the box of groceries 
and other purchases in the back of the car and started for 
home. Just as he did so a sudden heavy shower came on, 
and presently he overtook and passed a farm-woman pull- 
ing a baby in a little “sulky” cart, and evidently in a fair 
way to be drenched to the skin. He didn’t want to be both- 
ered, but his natural good nature made him stop the car 
and back up to where the poor little woman was struggling 
along through fhe driving rain. . . 


3. Billy and Bossy.—Bossy swung her tail neatly across 
Billy’s eyes and then stepped into the milkpail. Billy was 
only nine years old, not used to milking cows; and he was 
only milking this morning because his mother was very sick 
and his father had work enough to catch up the cayuses for 
the day’s plowing. So Billy was very discouraged and angry. 
“What I’d like to do to you, you miser’ble old critter, won’t 
bear telling!’ From the doorway a tiny, squeaky voice re- 
plied: “All right, Billy, you may do anything you like with 
Bossy for one day—turn hen into anything at all that you 
have a mind to. Only name your wish and give her three 
slaps on the back.” .... 


4. Mary Finds the Seven-League Boots.—Playing in the 
bluff behind the barnyard one lovely Saturday morning Mary 
came across a pair of boots. They were high boots of brown 
leather, and beautifully shiny. Mary tried them on, for she 
saw nobody around to whom they might belong. The boots 
fitted her perfectly, and she immediately set off to show her 
mother what she had found. But she stopped abruptly after 
one step, for she was standing right in front of Johnson’s 
Hardware window in Crowville, twenty-one miles from 


5. Katie Acts Quickly.—School was dismissed at 3:30. 
Katie slung her school bag over her shoulder, saddled her 
pony and rode away towards her home four miles north. 





Two miles from the school: she noticed that the wheat on 
Smith’s summer-fallow was being cut, and presently she 
noticed something else. The four-horse team was running 
away with the binder, and a dark object was sprawling in 
the stubble fifty yards behind them. . . 


6. Earning Her Bicycle.— Esther came home from 
school in great excitement. She told her parents that Helen 
Baker had a good bicycle which she was trying to sell for 
fifteen dollars, and asked them to buy it for her, as all the 
other girls had either a bicycle or a pony to ride to school. 


“Listen, Esther,’ said her father, “you get busy and 
earn seven dollars and fiftyi cents for yourself, and I will 
make up the balance—but don’t try to earn it from Mother 
or me.” . ‘ 


OTHER TOPICS 


A. The Telescope. Description, and use by sailors on the 
sea, by coastguards and look-out men on warships. The 
astronomer’s telescope—enormous size; one at Victoria, 
B.C., with lens six feet in diameter. Strong enough to see 
the mountains and plains on the moon. 


B. Other worlds seen through the Telescope. Mars is 
a planet like the earth, travelling in a great orbit round the 
sun. Although it is nearly fifty million miles from the earth, 
the telescopes of the astronomers are so powerful that it is 
possible to see and even to photograph its surface. A photo- 
graph of Mars shows that there are great ditches or “‘canals”’ 
in its surface, though it is not possible yet to say whether 
there is water in these canals. The astronomers tell us that 
there is an atmosphere round Mars, and that it contains 
oxygen and water vapor. Also that they have seen two little 
moons, one of them only ten miles in diameter, which circle 
round Mars. Isn’t it interesting to think that there may be 
living creatures on Mars, who walk out in the evening by the 
light of two moons. I wonder if they dug those great canals 
across the surface, and if they sail boats along them. Per- 
haps we shall know one day; it depends on how big and pow- 
erful our telescopes can be made. 


C. Methods of Travel. Have the pupils gather the ma- 
terials for a short, interesting composition from their 
Readers. Different modes of travel found there include 
the rowed longship of the Norsemen, the voyageur’s canoe, 
a moder steamer; the camel, the horse, the stage coach, 
the mule. 


Follow up with a talk on “Queer Methods of Travel,” 
or “Ancient and Modern Travel,” or “How Men Have 
Travelled in Canada.’ The whole subject of transportation 
is one which may well be developed as a major project 
with a picture gallery to contain illustrations of street cars, 
night metor-coaches, underground and elevated railways, 
dog-sleds, steamer cabins, aeroplanes, airships, Red River 
carts and others of the innumerable devices used by man 
for locomotion. 


Canada, 1931.—This is an attractive book in paper 
covers, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ot- 
tawa. It contains nearly 200 pages of very interesting 
information on such topics as Canada’s forestry industry, 
fur trade, agriculture, mineral. output, transportation, 
population and immigration, city growth, etc. It is 
illustrated with over sixty pictures, maps, diagrams, etc. 
The book will be sent free to teachers as long as the issue 
lasts. Write to the Bureau as above. 
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f CHECKING UP 

Willy Bright called in at the corner store just at the end 
of the noon hour, and asked permission to use the ’phone. 
The storeman nodded, and listened with some curiosity as 
the lad, after giving central the number, began to speak in 
a disguised voice: “Is that Mr. Johnson? ........ I 
understand that you are looking for a new office boy. Is 
oT ee You say you are well pleased with your 
present boy? Very well, sir. Thank you, goodbye.” 

The storeman stopped Willy as he made for the door. 
“What is the bright idea in ringing up Mr. Johnson for a 
job when you’ve been working for him the last two weeks?” 

“Oh, I was just checking up to see if he is satisfied,” re- 
plied the boy with a grin. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 


The following excerpt from a letter from the National 
Geographic Society at Washington, D.C., may be of special 
interest to you: 

“The National Geographic Society’s bulletin service to 
teachers, the Geographic News Bulletins, was renewed in 
September. 

“The Society will appreciate your co-operation in inform- 
ing teachers who wish the bulletin service that they are 
requested to send application to the Society’s headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., as early as possible. 

“News of geographic changes and events from correspond- 
ents, from official reports, from the foreign and American 
press, pours into the Society’s headquarters daily. The cream 
of this stream of geographic news is collected in the Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins, illustrated from the Society’s vol- 
uminous picture files and sent to teachers. 


“To teachers who request the Geographic News Bulletins, 
the reports are sent each week for 30 weeks of the school 
year. Five bulletins accompanied with illustrations and maps 
go out with each issue. A request for the bulletins should be 
accompanied by twenty-five cents to cover mailing costs for 
the 30 weeks.” 


KING ROBERT OF SICILY 
Grade VIII.— 


King Robert’s Pride. His position was undoubtedly a 
distinguished one. The opening lines show how influential 
wa3 his family. His own kingdom, in the olden days, was 
the most desirable domain in the Mediterranean. He could 
command “many a knight and squire,” and throughout the 
_— we have evidences of a wealthy court and a fertile 
and. 


In our own days, how do great and powerful men use 
their power? Ramsay MacDonald, of England, is working 
constantly to reduce the hardships of unemployment and the 
dangers of war; Sir Henry Thornton is working to maintain 
the service of the railroads and extend them into pioneer 
settlements where they are needed. President Hoover is work- 
ing for peace in the world and comfort in the homes of the 
laboring class. All of them are working .. . using the 
power they hold for good purposes. What about King 
Robert? He seems to be making no use of his great power— 
he is merely boastful about it like a boy with a kit of tools 
which he is too lazy to use. 


His boast is answered. ‘There is no power can push me 
from my throne.” It needs but little thought to see how 
vain and foolish was his vaunt. A little poison in his cup, 
a false step down the stairs, an epidemic of smallpox or 
cholera, an infected scratch on the hand . . . these and a 
hundred simple things might very easily have pushed Robert 
from his throne into a musty hole in the ground. But the 
Lord of Heaven wanted to “remodel” Robert, not to throw 
him in the discard. So the proud king falls into a sound 
sleep, the nobles drowse in their stalls, the priests drone their 
chants with closed or upturned eyes; and a figure unob- 
served in dim candle-light quietly dons the royal cloak and 
takes up the royal hat. Service is over. He rises and leads 
his followers down the aisle. Who could be expected to 
notice the slumped figure in the corner of the royal box- 
pew, when the king, as they supposed, had already stepped 
from it? Robert, whom no power could push from his throne, 
lay abandoned and locked up in an empty church. All it 
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needed was that a‘ man with features, build and clothes like 
his own should take his place. But in this case it was not 
a man but an angel. While Robert slept in his corner, the 
angel-king went back to the palace, and we may imagine his 
knights flushing with pleasure as he speaks kindly to one 
and another of them; and whispering to each other: “His 
Majesty is in excellent humor this evening. Let us hope his 
supper will agree with him.” In the banqueting hall he con- 
tinues affable and kindly, and the knights feel a wonderful 
glow of good fellowship and a renewed affection for their 
good king Robert. (As an interesting sidelight on what fol- 
lows, have the pupil imagine himself coming home a little 
late for supper, and finding another “self” sitting at his 
place, talking as one of the family, and eating his own sup- 
per. Let him imagine that his people phone up the police 
and tell them that there is a little boy just come into the 
house who thinks he is their son; and will they please find 
out if anyone has lost a boy?) 

Robert the Jester. When the knights are all thoroughly 
charmed with the unwonted grace and kindliness of the king, 
a noise of scuffling and cries of rage are heard at the door, 
and in rushes this wild figure “bareheaded, breathless and 
besprent with mire.” He stands before the throne and 
storms at the quiet, smiling angel-king until the guests rise 
in anger to cut down the impudent rascal, as they suppose 
him to be. But the angel appoints him court jester, and 
we follow him downstairs where the pages and kitchen-boys 
laugh their fill over the crazy rascal who broke into the 
banquet room and told them he was King Robert. We 
can picture them lifting him up on the cook’s table, setting 
a pan on his head for a crown, and yelling with roars of 
merriment: “Long live the king!”’ The poem only hints at 
these things, but one may easily imagine them pulling the 
motley suit of a jester over his arms and legs, the fool’s 
cap on his head; and leading out on a string an ape to be 
his counsellor . . . as we might say in these days: “Look, 
boys; here’s his Prime Minister!’ Finally, as a crowning 
humiliation, they bundle him out of the back door to sleep in 
the stable. . . . So the whole story is rich not only in the 
incidents which are described, but also in those which we 
may fill in for ourselves. We have not space to go through 
with it, but will notice two or three details. 

1. There was still some kingly quality about Robert the 
Jester. If he had broken down in his pride at his first humil- 
iation, and become abject and servile, the angel-king would 
have forgotten him, and the Lord of Heaven who had heard 
his boast would have let him die a jester. But there was some- 
thing fine in that indomitable dignity of the deposed king, 
and the angel was only waiting till his heart should be 
changed. 

2. A great interest can be worked up in the construction 
of the occasion (not related in the poem), when Robert heard 
that they were all going to Rome. Imagine the great eager 
leap of his heart as he thinks of seeing again the brothers 
with whom he spent his boyhood; of reminding them of this 
and that adventurous “scrape,”’ of a favorite pony or hound, 
of some wild prank they played on their tutor, until they 
would be forced to admit that he was their brother. Imagine 
the purpose smouldering within him as he rides the pinto 
through the laughing crowds of Italian villagers. 

8. There is a very deliberate contrast made between the 
reaction of Valmond and Urbane to the passionate appeal 
of Robert the Jester, and that contrast should not be missed. 


“The Pope . . . with troubled mien gazed at the angel’s 
countenance serene. Like every other priest, he was a 
keen student of the ways of men; he knew that this King 
Robert whose face radiated good will and gentleness was 
vastly different from the boisterous, arrogant brcther he had 
always known. He felt that the jester, despite his cap and 
bells, was very much like his brother in the rough insistence 
of his speech. He was really bewildered, and his face 
showed it. But Valmond, the hard-thinking, hard-fighting 
Emperor of the Germans, didn’t study men; he took them at 
clothes-value. This one was the king his brother, because 
he wore royal robes. The other was a crazed fool, because 
he wore motley. To Valmond, Robert the jester was a joke. 

4. What has Easter to do with Robert the jester? In 
Christian worship it is the festival of the triumph of the 
Son of Man who laid aside divine power to become a car- 
penter’s son, whose life work was to serve others, who 
washed the feet of his disciples, and who died a death of 
ignominy. 

Robert’s heart was divested of its last rag of pride and 
hope, and ready for some new influence, either of despair 
which would drive him to death, or ef holiness which would 
raise him to a higher life. It was the spirit of Christ risen 


” 
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from the dead which entered Robert’s empty heart, and made 
him fit to be a king . . . such a king as the angel had been 
these three years. 


“He felt within a power unfelt before, 

And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor, 

He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 

Sweep through the silent air, ascending heavenward,.” 


GRADE IX.— 
LITERATURE 


CLIFTON CHAPEL 


One needs to know a little about the English public 
school in order to be properly oriented for the appreciation 
of this little poem, which is an expression in rather martial 
terms of the public school spirit. 

Imagine, then, a cluster of old stone buildings on a/fair 
hillside out in the country; architecture miscellaneous, rang- 
ing from Tudor to very modern, with a good deal that is 
merely utilitarian without any pretention to style or beauty. 
In these buildings two to five hundred boys live for about 
thirty-eight weeks of the year. Here they sleep, eat and 
study, have their clubs and pursue their hobbies; have their 
clothes and shoes mended, are nursed when sick and “licked” 
when disorderly; and maintain contact with home through 
the medium of one letter a week. They come from every 
corner of Britain and the ‘Empire, and odd ones here and 
there come from continental or Asiatic countries. 


Naturally, a boy who enters such a school at the age of 
nine or ten and spends eight years there becomes thoroughly 
steeped in the atmosphere and traditions of the place, 
whether good or bad. Accordingly every effort is made to 
ensure that the traditions and the atmosphere shall be such 
as to inspire great and honorable ideals, and as the decades 
and centuries pass the old buildings become very rich in 
mementoes of bygone heroes and historic events. These 
mementoes cluster naturally in the great schoolroom and 
the chapel. The former is the assembly hall, in modern terms, 
where the boys gather to answer the roll and to hear an- 
nouncements by the headmaster. Around the walls may be 
seen brass plates and marble tablets commemorating states- 
men, scientists and chiefs of war, or perhaps great boards 
bearing in gold letters the names of those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves while at school. The old battered desks 
bear a more promiscuous record, for there one may see 
carved in sprawling letters the names of hundreds of “old 
boys”—perhaps you may find your own grandfather's 
initials there. 

The chapel is part of the school. There morning and 
evening all gather for prayers, and on Sunday the head- 
master conducts service and gives the sermon. The windows 
are of stained glass. Here is one that commemorates an 
“old boy” who spent his life.running a leper settlement in 
Burma; another to recall a captain who fought at Nelson’s 
side; another bears the name of an Antarctic explorer; an- 
other takes us back to Sebastopol and Balaclava. Overhead 
hang faded flags with a story to,each one. The altar table 
bears a modest brass plate on which we read the name and 
brief record of some lad who made a gallant last fight in 
the Afghan passes ... perhaps we find here the very 
words of the poem: “Qui ante diem periit, sed miles, sed pro 
patria.” 

Now, perhaps, we are ready to understand the poem. The 
father, himself an “Old Boy” of Clifton College, has 
brought his son to school for his first term, and is showing 
him round the place so that he will not be too utterly lost. 
They have wandered together round the great schoolroom, 
the dining hall, the library, the rugby field and the dormitor- 
ies. The father has shown the boy the places that he can’t 
walk into at his own pleasure—such as the Head’s study, 
the kitchens and bakehouse and staff rooms. Now they have 
passed under the old yews and elms to the chapel and the 
man speaks: 

“This is the chapel:|here, my son, 


Your father thought the thoughts of youth. . .” 


NOTES.—“You, too, may speak with noble ghosts.” In 
a few years you may be coming back to this chapel (as I 
do now), and among the spirits of the past that linger here 
you may be looking upon your own manhood ‘and asking 
whether you have lived up to the standards you set for your- 
self as you worshipped here.” 

Stanza Two sums up the “public school code” of Britain. 
It is not so much a vow spoken in words (for boys grow 
out of the vow-swearing age) as a body of ideals which dur- 
ing his years at school become a part of his character and 
the basis of .his philosophy. 
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